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New Union Trust Building, Detroit, now under construction 


T has been truly said that the “best reward 
of having wrought well is to have more to do”. 
Union Trust Company regards this new build- 
ing, not only as a memorial of 36 years of faith- 
ful service, but as a medium for rendering even 
finer and broader service in years to come. 


First Trust Company in Detroit — Friend of the Family Cf 
Griswold at Congress Street ( 
Detroit 
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Greater Value Was Never Offered The Banking Industry 


NATIONAL 12'-PLUS PLUG DOOR 


Furnished Standard With the Following Special Features Without 
Extra Cost, Increasing Value Hundreds of Dollars 


1 Actually nearly 124” solid, anticipating any future require- 
ment of 12” solid to get No. 10 rate. 


2 20 inches on edge including bolt frame and glass door. 
3 Polished steel hinge. 


4 8 inches of torch plus more than 4 inches of drill and explosion 
protection. 


s Finish plates in vestibule and on back frames. 
6 Individually ornamented 314” bolts. 
77 Compressor system housings turned from oversize castings. 


8 14 steel and bronze bevel, worm and spur gears lubricated by 
12 easily accessible oil tubes. 


9 The ultimate in accurate machining and rigid construction to 
assure lifetime care free use. 


10 _ year replacement guarantee against penetration in any 

orm. 

411 The fact that NATIONAL can furnish doors of unsurpassed 
quality at the same price as inferior competitive types is not based 
on miracle stuff or philanthropy. Nearly a year has been spent 
in designing and tooling up for this door to get the highest manu- 
facturing efficiency and precision. Material is the lowest in many 
years and we are in the heart of the Steel District, and have our 
material delivered to our door where others have freight and cartage 
to overcome. Our aim is to continue to give each Bank an installa- 
tion they will be enthusiastic about. This invariably brings more 
contracts, keeping our sales costs to 4% instead of as high as 88% 
as one company admitted. Our geographical advantage, our 


manufacturing efficiency, and low sales cost are added to the quality 
of the work. 


Where a National 12” Plug Door 
Overwhelmingly Excels Competitive 
No. 10 Rate Doors 


1. Drawfiled polished hinge instead of black 


painted. 


2. Nearly 1214” solid instead of 914 to 10 
inches. 


3. 20 inches on edge instead of 15% to 16 
inches. 


4. 31% inch bolts instead of 24% to 2% 


inches. 


5. Finish plates in vestibule 
painted vestibule. 


6. Bolt frame cast integral with door in- 
stead of screwed on. 


7. Diameter of Compressor Drums: 9” top 
and bottom and 11” center, instead of 
T tee’. 

8. Diameter Compressor Shaft: 2” instead 
of 134”. 

9. Diameter Hinge Barrels: 4” inner barrels 
and 5” outer barrels, instead of 3’ to 4”. 

10. Width hinge body, 934” instead of 9’. 

11. Thickness hinge body, 234” instead of 2”. 

12. Clear opening height, 8014” instead of 78’’. 

13. Clear opening width, 33” instead of 32”. 

14. Overall height, 10614” instead of 98’. 

15. Overall width, 8034” instead of 64”. 


instead of 


16. Yale combination locks instead of a 
private brand. 

17. Weight 20,000 Ibs. instead of 15,000 to 
16,000 Ibs. 


18. Cost no more than 10 inch inferior doors. 


If contemplating buying new equipment, don’t fail to send for the new 40-page Pictorial Booklet showing all types of 
doors, deposit and security vaults, lockers, chests, grilles, ventilating systems, etc. Clip corner and pin to your letter- 


head. You will not be bothered with engineer unless you request it. 


ESTABLISHED 1883—44 YEARS AGO 


THE NATIONAL SAFE 


AND Lock CoMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES—2345 EAST 69th STREET 
WORKS—EAST 69th TO 70th ST., AND PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


| 2345 E. 69th St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Gentlemen: 


We want, without obligation, complete information 
concerning: 
O Send Booklet 


O Bank Vault Doors 0 Safe Deposit Boxes 
O Daylight Robbery 0 Vault Systematizers | 
CLEVELAND, U. S. A. O Vault Linings O Chests 
Sales Engineers Quickly Available in All Principal Cities | O Grille Partitions O Vault Lockers t 
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enthusiastic 
statement is from 
the letter ofa banker who 
tried his own bank’s ser- 
vice on a trip abroad. — 
His bank is one of the 
16,000 in America that 
recommend American 
Express Travelers’ 
Cheques to depositors 
who may be leaving for a 
short or prolonged trip. 


Why was this banker 
enthusiastic P 


Because he found: 


1. The “sky blue” American Express 
Travelers’ Cheque is safe and usable 
money in practically all parts of the world. 


2. He eliminated all fear of loss or theft 
of his travel funds, as the 


Transaction 


and the greatest 
personal service any 
bank can render a 


traveler - depositor.” 


“sky blue” 


Cheque is just plain 
paper until counter- 
signed by its owner. 


3. Everywhere he 
found himself using 
“The Helpful Hand ofa 
Great Service.” —In 
all principal cities. and 
travel centers the “sky 
blue” Cheque gave him 
the privilege of calling 
upon an American Ex- 
press Company office, 
representative or Cou- 
rier for helpful advice 
or counsel. 


Will this banker seek to give more and more 
attention to this phase of good-will building 
in his bank P Wouldn’t you if you knew the 
simple, profitable sale of American Express 
Travelers’ Cheques could give your depositors 


sO many advantages P 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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The Editor’s Endorsement 


LL or practically all of our personal 
A exploring in remote corners of the 
world is done vicariously—in books. The 
other night we journeyed to the Saragossa 
Sea in the Arcturus with William Beebe 
himself. And a delightful pany it was, 
for William Beebe is not only a scientist of 
distinction but a writer of extraordinary 
charm. His book of the expedition is 
called “The Arcturus Adventure.” 

Right away, not more than twenty pages 
out to sea, we encountered and recorded a 
most entertaining passage that might be 
but is not entitled ‘““The Story of a Fish— 
With a Moral.” Here’s the record: 


The discovery of the first specimen of Pterophryne 
drew everyone’s attention; the youngest member of the 
staff took one look at the little creature and cried in 
honest ecstasy, ‘‘My Word!’’ and so it was christened 
on the spot, and so, during its brief span in our midst, it 
was affectionately called. I do not blame anyone for 
objecting to the adjective “fascinating” as applied to a 
fish, but I ask such a sceptic to wait until he has seen 
Pterophryne, the Saragossa fish par excellence. From 
snout to tail-fin it was the piscene essence of the fronds, 
its fin rays produced into finger-like appendages with 
which it crept about in the weed, swinging from frond to 
frond, dangling upsidedown and assuming postures 
that were irresistibly comic. Its foolish face was 
fixed in an expression of intense earnestness, and the 
stout little body performed amazing antics with the 
agility of a monkey. I hold no brief for fish as pets, 
but Pterophryne is the exception. Everyone who 
could draw clamored to paint the specimen, others 
inspected it with a view to determining the species and 
some of us wished merely to watch it and chuckle. 
Soon the ghastly blue of the Cooper-Hewitt lights 
issuing from the bridge-casing told that moving picture 
and still cameras were busily recording its appearance 
and activity. In my journal I find a sad note for the 
evening of that date: ‘‘ ‘My Word’ died of publicity.” 
He had his crowded hour. 


OMETIMES—and this is one of the 
times—we suspect that banks and 

bankers probably turn just a little bit sick, 
if they don’t actually up and die of, 
publicity that the press enforces on them 
in its eternal prying in the line of duty for 
“personal experience stuff,” better banking 
methods which shall be duly given to the 
world, with “art.” 

Taking our cue, we douse the spotlight 
to give ’em air, so to speak, leaf ’em up for 
a spell while we aim this month oak A to 
sweep a field of general topics, beginning 
on the state of business. 

In “What Will Business Be Like?” 
Ivan Wright, of the Department of Eco- 
nomics of the University of Illinois, lists the 
factors favorable and unfavorable to a 
prosperous 1928 and shows us how some of 


the identical facts may be interpreted to 


suit the purpose of either the optimists or 
the pessimists. Therefore it is lacey a 
matter of taking your choice, meanwhile 
proceeding with the customary caution to 
a decision. But one of the hitherto in- 
fallible forecasters, the stock market, is 
out, according to D. C. Elliott, of the 
Statistical Department of the Federal 
Reserve Bank in Cleveland, in his article 
“That Stock Market Barometer.” The 
curve representing the fluctuations of 
securilies prices, taken alone, no longer 
functions as a reliable index to the trend of 
business. It has slipped badly in the last 
three years though it still has some value 
provided the story it is supposed to tell is 
substantiated with data from: the other 
recognized sources. 

Old friend High Cost of Living, which 
some of us remember from the hectic days 
of its origin as the abbreviated H. C. of L., 
is back with us again for discussion enter- 
tainingly from a decidedly original point of 
view by Hy. W. Sanders in “The Cost— 
and Worth—of Living.” He says, in 
effect, yes living costs like sin, but ain’t 
we got fun. Besides, they’re going to 
make it easier for us to pay the shot by 
stretching Thrift Week over seven months 
from January 17, as you will see in Mr. 
Hungerford’s breezy story of it on page 21. 
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Te country banker may be the most’ include towns under 2,500, contain 48.6 
harassed man in the world, but he _ per cent. 

should take some consolation from the “If we add to the rural territory of the 
knowledge that he is where business is, if country with its 48.6 per cent of the 
automobile sales may be taken as an in- population, the inhabitants of towns up to 
dication. According to Cram’s Automo- 10,000, we find they have 57.6 per cent of 
tive Reports, there are 14,926 cities and the ——— 
towns of less than 10,000 population and “Two tendencies on the part of manu- 
in 1926 automotive sales in those cities and facturers are outstanding. One is deeper 
towns totaled $4,421,775,000, exceeding by penetration of the small towns by all 
$800,000,000 the sales of cars in cities and competitors in the low price field and the 
towns above 10,000 population. Sixty- other is the breaking up of cities into 
three per cent of all car registrations and 67 = smaller units. In many instances distribu- 
per cent of all truck registrations are in tors who had extremely large territories 
towns of 25,000 and under. “Th urban are experiencing a cutting down in size on 
territory of the country,” says the report the ground that they have not covered . 
(October 1, 1927), “that is, places of 2,500 their fields thoroughly and produced from 
up, contains 51.4 per cent of the total them the harvest of sales expected by their 
population and all other territories, which respective factories.” HS 
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and trusts make the Illinois Merchants 
TrustCompanyan advantageous Chicago 


connection for banks or bus 


cerns, wherever they may be located. 
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in Chicago, have come to recognize 

great colonnaded entrance of the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company as 
the open door to banking service. 
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hat Will Business Like? 


The Favorable and Unfavorable Factors to be Considered 
While Weighing the Prospects for Prosperity Next Year 


midst of conflicting opinions about 

the trend of business conditions. 

The optimists were over-optimistic and 
the pessimists over-pessimistic. As 
was pointed out in these pages, busi- 
ness generally takes a turn different 
from any of the forecasts and happily 
this has been so in the present year. 
If we all believe that the outlook for 
business was exceedingly good, we 
would certainly expand as much as 
possible to take advantage of the 
opportunities, and then most certainly 
the results would not be as good as 
expected because of the excess of the 
supply of goods and services over the 
demand for them at profitable prices. 
On the other hand, if we all grow 
conservative and believe that because 
business has been very good for an 
unusually long time, it just must have 
a period of rest and consequently a 


si year 1927 was born in the 


slowing down is necessary, a scarcity: 


will inevitably develop in a_ short 


By IVAN WRIGHT 


Department of Economics, University of Illinois 


while, prices will stiffen and the im- 
proved conditions of business will 
develop a trend different from that 
expected. 

During the past year we have had 
these two opposing groups with the 
prosperity believers dominating and 
consequently business has been reason- 
ably good, with only a gradual decline 
from the peaks of the previous year. 
These probable results were observed 
and pointed out almost weekly by the 
careful students of business economics. 
At present the fall trade is evidently 
lighter than for the corresponding 
period of a year ago. But to com- 
pensate for this in some lines, the 
prices are higher. The textile industry, 
the leather trades, and the agricultural 
interests are more cheerful and with 
good reason, for the prices are beginning 
to look attractive for them again. 


This improvement in some basic 
industries, together with the recession 
in others, will tend to level up prices 
and buying power, and maybe to a 
certain extent stabilize business more 
than in recent years. In September 
the agricultural dollar had a purchas- 
ing power of 88 against 83 a year ago, 
and the Federal Reserve Board found 
money expenditures larger for 1927 
than for the corresponding period of 
1926. The present recession is more 
likely to be of the monetary sort that 
we had during the summer of 1925 and 
the winter of 1926. The renewal of the 
forward movement may not be on a 
larger scale than before, as was the case 
in the two brief recessions referred to, 
but will probably not be much smaller. 


"THE reason for this happy theory is 

that the inventories of unsold goods 
are small and only a few months’ re- 
laxation will bring about a definite 
scarcity. Never before were people so 
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dependent on the market for a living. 
Even the rural population that used 
to be able to provide everything neces- 
sary for a comfortable living from the 
farms, now buy a large part of their 
daily supplies from the market. Cer- 
tainly the city folks are dependent 
upon the market place and for these 
reasons a prolonged buyers’ strike in the 
general merchandising trades seems diffi- 
cult to foresee under present conditions. 


Not Like 1919 and 1920 


During the inflation which followed 
the World War, prices were advanced 
to unheard of levels; storage 
space was packed with new 


commercial countries would be accused 
of extravagant inflation. The trend 
of interest rates throughout the world 
has been steadily downward for five 
years. Prices have declined, and the 
general level of prices in the different 
countries is more stable, and the 
money exchanges are more conducive 
to confidence in trade. The purchasing 
parity of the currencies of the different 
countries have been gaining regularity 
for some time, and there appears a tend- 
ency to stabilize at the present values. 

Employment throughout the world 
is more general now than at any time 


THE BURROUGHS 


seem to be so flattering. Buildings, 
factories, and other permanent capital 
may be over-extended at the prices, 
and a temporary business maladjust- 
ment because of over-expansion is not 
impossible. 


Some Favorable Factors 


It might be well to summarize the 
outstanding competing forces which 
will probably determine the trend of 
business conditions. The leading op- 
timistic factors for the United States 
are: 

1. Abundant money and credit and 

no shortage in sight. More- 


goods; inventories were built 
up on credit, and it really 
appeared that the American 


business man _ believed the 1. 


popular “‘bunk”’ that we were 
going to have to feed and 
clothe the world, for a while 
atleast. For some reason we 
had not given the proper at- 
tention to the ability of other 
countries to come back and 
provide for themselves. Ina 
satisfactory climate as most 
of Europe has, it does not 
take long to turn battlefields 
into gardens and grain fields; 
and where labor can be or- 
ganized and put to work, it 
does not take long to convert 
raw materials into finished 
capital, and with these raw 
materials Europe is well 
provided. 

Still more interesting in 1920 
was the inflation in our money 
and credit system and the re- 
duction of the gold reserve 


Interpretations—Favorable 


Abundant money and credit and no shortage 
in sight. Moreover, we have no record of a prolonged 
crisis under similar credit conditions inthis country. 

2. Confidence that the ‘grand old party” will 
continue in power and the present administra- 
tion’s policies toward business will be maintained. 

3. No over-stocked inventories or excess pro- 
duction of goods which have characterized most 
periods of depression. 


4. Good crops and higher prices for farm prod- 
ucts restoring the purchasing power parity of the 
dollar of the rural third of the population. 

5. Continued employment and high wages and 
the dependence of all classes upon the market for 
consumption supplies. 

6. The securities markets, if they are true 
barometers, certainly seem optimistic. 

7. Large exports of American goods to foreign 
countries and especially such as cotton and wheat. 

8. The restored purchasing power of foreign 
moneys and the improving conditions throughout 
Europe. 


9. Almost unlimited resources and power to 
consume in this country. 


10. A better informed business and financial 
community than ever before. 


over, we have no record of a 
prolonged crisis under similar 


credit conditions in this 
country. 
2. Confidence that the 


“grand old party” will con- 
tinue in power and the pres- 
ent administration’s policies 
toward business will be main- 
tained. 

3. No overstocked inven- 
tories or excess production of 
goods which have character- 
ized most periods of de- 
pression. 

4. Good crops and higher 
prices for farm products re- 
storing the purchasing power 
parity of the dollar of the 
rural third of the population. 

5. Continued employment 
and high wages and the de- 
pendence of all classes upon 
the market for consumption 
supplies. 

6. The security markets, 
if they are true barometers, 


below the legal requirements 
Our credit was strained 
and the credit systems throughout 
Europe were ready to collapse. The 
pegged exchange rates between the 
United States and the Allies were roll- 
ing up inflation in all the countries 
concerned, and any banker could see 
that when these arrangements were 
terminated, serious trouble must follow. 

But the facts and the consequences 
did not get on the front page. The 
opportunities to do big business at 
almost any figure engulfed everyone 
who had a business turn of mind and 
needed a little money. Political con- 
ditions throughout the world were as 
out of gear and unsettled as were the 
economic and financial. The repara- 
tions problems and settlements were 
being debated; governments were en- 
deavoring to organize in the new 
countries, and those in the old countries 
were tottering under debt, internal 
disagreements, and social revolutions. 
Every condition was ripe throughout 
the world for the general economic 
collapse when it came. 

At the present time none of the 


in recent years. The general public are 
better fed and clothed than any time 
since the war and possibly before. 
Money and credit are plentiful and 
cheap. Goods are abundant and 
quickly produced, but inventories are 
not overstocked. 

Political conditions are more settled 
now ‘than in recent history. There 
seems no outstanding element to bring 
on a prolonged crisis or depression. In 
the United States we have been going 
at a pretty rapid pace. 

There are those of us who believe 
the capital inflation has been excessive 
and doubt somewhat the possibility of 
our collecting many of the loans made 
to foreign countries and foreign cor- 
porations. Our credit is abundant, 
indeed excessive, and probably being 
used too extravagantly. Political con- 
ditions are a little uncertain for next 
year. But inventories are small, 
storage space is only partly filled, and 
production is adjusted to consumption 
in the merchandising trades by hand- 
to-mouth buying. 

The conditions of capital do not 


certainly seem optimistic. 

7. Large exports of Am- 
erican goods to foreign countries and 
especially such as cotton and wheat. 

8. The restored purchasing power 
of foreign moneys and the improving 
conditions throughout Europe. 

9. Almost unlimited resources and 
power to consume in this country. 

10. better informed business 
and financial community than ever 
before. 


WITH this fine showing of favorable 
factors it would seem that the 
believers in a period of continued de- 
pression in the near future are out of 
touch with the real facts and the 
fortunate surroundings in whch they 
live. But on the other side some 
interesting facts can be shown also and 
among them these stand out as the 
most important: 

1. The continued decline of cor- 
porate earnings. 

2. The sagging of prices for many 
industrial products below the costs of 
production. 

3. The depression or declining busi- 
ness in some basic industries as stee!, 
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construction, automobile, oil and cop- 
er. 
4. Over-expansion in capital. 

5. Excessively cheap money has 
encouraged inflation in “sheltered” 
industries. 

6. The bull market in securities 
has been carried too far and a danger- 
ous collapse is in store for prices on the 
stock exchange. 

7. Political uncertainty and pos- 
sibly unfriendly policies by the new 
administration which will follow this 
one. 

8. Political disagreements over 
tariffs, super-power projects, 
the Federal Reserve Board’s 
authority to fix rates for the 
Reserve banks, government 
expenditures, and foreign 
relations. 

9. Declining exports of 


1. 
2. The sagging of prices for many industrial 


of loans placed by banks in this city 
for account of all others, a group which 
includes largely individuals, corpora- 
tions, and other private lenders, as 
well as such loans as may be made for 
account of foreigners. It will be seen 
that the volume of these loans has 
increased approximately 75 per cent 
in a little more than a year’s time and 
that it is chiefly this group which has 
been responsible for running the grand 
total above the 1926 peak.” 

These facts would seem to indicate 
that the public, including the country 
bankers, have gone into the securities 


Interpretations—Unfavorable 


The continued decline of corporate earnings. 


purposes increases the flow of easy 
credit into these uses, foreign to the 
true theory of the central banks. But 
that cannot be helped until we bring 
up a generation of bankers who under- 
stand thoroughly their duty in the 
money and credit system and co- 
operate fully to maintain sound credit 
conditions. It is doubtful whether 
this has ever been done in any country 
or ever will. But it is possible that 
much headway can be made by further 
educating both the general public 
and the bankers in the secrets of 
the money market. 

The easing of the money 
and credit situation for the 
seasonal needs of commerce 
and industry during the avu- 
tumn was undoubtedly for a 
purpose and those who have 
misunderstood it or misused 


American merchandise. 

10. Difficulties over ex- 
cessive installment selling and 
possibly a buyers’ strike in 
many of the staple lines of 
trade. 

None of these arguments 
seem so forceful as those on 
the cheerful side of the busi- 
ness balance sheet but they 
have weight. It is safe to 
say, however, that the ad- 
verse factors do not point to 
anything more than a tem- 
porary recession and then a 
renewal of business. activity. 

Money and credit as a basic 
cause of business prosperity 
and depression is of so much 
importance that special con- 
sideration should be given to 
it. As pointed out, the pres- 


products below the costs of production. 


3. The depression or declining business in 
some basic industries as steel, construction, 
automobile, oil and copper. 


4. Over-expansion in capital. 


5. Excessively cheap money has encouraged 
inflation in ‘‘sheltered’’ industries. 


6. The bull market in securities has been 
carried too far and a dangerous collapse is in store 
for prices on the stock exchange. 


7. Political uncertainty and possibly unfriendl 
licies by the new administration which will 
ollow this one. 


8. Political = y= over tariffs, super- 
power projects, the Federal Reserve Eoard’s 
authority to fix rates for the Reserve banks, 
government expenditures, and foreign relations. 


9. Declining exports of American merchandise. 


10. Difficulties over excessive installment selling 
and possibly a buyers’ strike in many of the staple 
lines of trade. 


it will alike pay a price. Some 
will escape with profits, but 
the vast majority will not as 
usual. One of the principal 
functions of the Federal Re- 
serve banks, as of any central 
bank, is to provide adequate 
currency and credit for busi- 
ness needs and not too much. 
In managing these seasonal 
and special demands the 
Federal Reserve System en- 
deavors to function for the 
good of the whole country 
and not for any special in- 
terest, or should not do so. 

Some insight into how this 
is done may be gained by 
examining one particular case 
such as the handling of. the 
income tax payments, the 


ent situation in the United 

States is distinguished from any 
previous long period of prosperity 
by easy credit conditions, hoards 
of money unused, and gold reserves 
adequate to continue the expansion 
indefinitely. Discount rates at all of 
the twelve Federal Reserve banks are 
the same at 34% per cent. The ex- 
pansion of bank credit has increased 
since the early summer. Loans for 
commercial purposes are claimed to be 
for the seasonal expansion of the 
autumn trade. Bankers’ investments 
have likewise increased, and brokers’ 
loans in early October reached the 
highest point on record. In this con- 
nection it is especially interesting to 
note that the increase in brokers’ loans 
was mainly attributed to the growth 
of loans placed by the -out-of-town 
banks and not increased lending on 
the part of the city banks close to the 
money market and the stock exchange. 
The bulletin of the National City Bank 
of New York stated in October that 
‘of even more interest than the growth 
of the loans placed for out-of-town 
banks has been the rise in the volume 


market on a large scale, as the prices 
climbed to the peak for all times. This 
is certainly history repeating itself. 
Whether these outsiders are to profit 
by their speculations and investments 
at these prices depends largely on the 
conditions of credit to hold and con- 
tinue the advance in prices. It would 
seem that many conservative traders, 
investors, and speculators would with- 
draw from the market at these airy 
heights and let the more jubilant out- 
siders have their way. 


"THE regulation and control of money 
and credit for the best interest of 
commerce, industry and agriculture are 
vested in the Federal Reserve System. 
Is the Federal Reserve System then to 
be blamed if some of these speculations 
bring hardship and losses to those who 
take the risks? I think not. The 
Federal Reserve System is not in the 
business of managing the stock ‘and 
bond markets, land booms, or any other 
speculative and investment undertak- 
ings. It cannot be doubted, however, 
that the easing of funds for legitimate 


——} payment of maturing notes 
and the payment of interest 
due and the stabilization of the New 
York money market as_ explained 
by Deputy Governor J. Herbert Case 
in the Proceedings of the Academy of 
Political Science for July, 1927. The 
immediate effect of the Treasury opera- 
tions on March 15 was to pour into 
the money market about 265 million 
dollars. When we consider the delicacy 
of the money market and its very 
sensitiveness, it is a real accomplish- 
ment to take care of these operations 
without disturbing the market. As a 
basis for handling this particular case, 
the statistical department of the New 
York bank made ‘a careful analysis 
and explanation of previous tax day 
operations; estimated the course of 
events on this tax day; and made an 
hourly balance sheet of gains and 
losses to the market.” This gave a 
continuous picture of the operations. 
With this information the Treasury 
operations and the volume of funds 
that poured into the market on this 
day were handled as follows: 
“1. Member banks in New York 
City allowed their reserves to run 
(Continued on page 54) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Mortgage Cut Measure 


An Assortment of Styles to Suit the Borrower, Without 
Commission or Service Charge, in a Minneapolis Bank 


URN this mortgage?” exclaimed 
the man who had just paid off 
his loan. “I should say not! 

Why, I’m going to frame it instead; 

hang it up in the house as a permanent 

record and reminder of purpose, effort 
and achievement. Man, I’m _ not 
ashamed of it; I’m proud of it! That 
old wisecracker, Polonius, wasn’t half 
right in his school-book saw that 

‘borrowing dulls the edge of hus- 

bandry.’ Oftentimes it sharpens that 

edge to razor keenness. 

“The notion has persisted too long 
that a mortgage on home or business 
was something disgraceful, a back- 
breaker, a blood-sucker, a slave-maker, 
and inviter and probable forerunner 
of disaster. Fiction has dwelt on the 
heartless money lender who forecloses 
the mortgage with merry cackle, and 
on the hapless borrowers wending 
their dreary way through winter 
snows to the poorhouse. The truth is, 
rather, that a mortgage has been the 
making of many a man, has shaped 
his habits, taught him thrift, enabled 
him to own a home, started him on the 
long road to independence, exerted a 
regulatory and wholesome influence on 
all members of his family. 

“I would exalt the mortgage, enshrine 
it in a hall of fame 


By THOMAS J. MALONE 


through a growing variety and {flexi- 
bility of plans, so that in many com- 
munities a prospective borrower with 
adequate holdings has a wide assort- 
ment of offerings open to him; he may 
choose from them the one plan best 
adapted to his need and _ circum- 
stances. 

For more than a year the outside 
front of the Farmers and Mechanics 
Savings Bank of Minneapolis has 
displayed a framed poster, reading: 


LOANS 


on 


CITY REAL ESTATE 
No Commission 


Straight Loans 
Annual Reduction Loans 
Monthly Payment Loans 


The poster offers two features to 
attract borrowers: absence of com- 
mission charge and a choice among 


three forms of loan. Where the 
standard commission on loans of 
moderate amounts is 2% per cent fora 
three-year term and 3 to 31% per cent 
for a five-year, the appeal of the no- 
commission feature is self-evident, 
But, a reader of the poster may ask, 
what about the three loan plans? When 
is one more desirable for the borrower 
than either of the others and under 
what conditions does the bank recom- 
mend one plan over another? The 
direct way to find out is to step in and 
ask the manager of the mortgage loan 
department. 

One learns that the Farmers and 
Mechanics, a mutual bank, has made 
the straight first mortgage loan since 
its beginning, more than fifty years 
ago, the annual reduction loan for 
fully twenty years and the monthly 
payment loan only since May, 1926. 
It has never charged commission on 
these loans. It introduced the third 
plan to broaden the field for invest- 
ment of its rapidly growing deposits. 

As a balance to the attractions 
stated in its poster and in other ad- 
vertising, certain restrictions govern 
the bank’s loan policy, both as to the 
kind of real estate security acceptable 
and as to the percentage of its appraisal 
used as basis for 


as among the fore- 


the loan. 


most agencies in 
the making of 
America.” 

With due allow- 
ance for the en- 
thusiasm of a man 
freed from a long- 
endured burden, 
no little can be 
said for his point 
of view. The dole- 
ful atmosphere 
that used to en- 
shroud the mort- 
gage has given 
way, largely, be- 
fore a saner un- 
derstanding of its 
nature. Wide prev- 
alence of resort to 
the mortgage loan 
suggests an ap- 
proach to popu- 
larity. Long-term 
loans based on 
realestate security 
have become more 
and more avail- 


It lends on “‘im- 
proved residential 
and business prop- 
erty in Minne- 
apolis, if well lo- 
cated, occupied 
and in a_ good 


state of repair.” 
In other words, it 
does not make 
building loans —a 


buildingloan being 
regarded as a loan 


upon property 
whereon the build- 
ing is in process 
of construction. 
Its nearest ap- 
proach to a build- 
ing loan is one 
made at comple- 
tion of a building 
on submission of 
all receipted and 


outstanding bills, 
insuring that no 
liens will be filed 
against the 


able to borrowers 


property. If a 
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CLEARING HOUSE: 


MONTHLY Pavement 
pate First t ye 2/1/27 RATE * 
Lot 5S, Block 1 Blank Addition to Minneapolis 
aooness or property 1908 Blank Ave 
t £5000, roms 3675 
NAMEJohn T. Smith No 21000 
Monthly Payment $15.00 __payable on the _L 8% _day of each month 
Commencing_Februgry 1st, 1927 Balance extended quarterly _| 
t LOAN 
4 = 
INT. TO APR. a 
borrower can finance his building may vary in different localities and 
operation to completion, the bank [474+ rs ee ee with different classes of lenders, the 
will consider a loan. Because of Wa§- 27 T Was mon general method is the same. With 
this policy, a good part of the de the Farmers and Mechanics Bank, 
bank’s loan business is for refinanc- [224-22 - | Able on this plan, the borrower pays on 
ing purposes. 1 the first of every month a minimum 
Loans are made on a basis of 


about 40 per cent of the bank’s 
appraisal; its appraisals are con- 
servative. It holds down loans on 
residential property to a maximum of 
$10,000. 

“In inviting business, we don’t 
emphasize one plan over another,” 
said H. E. Cobb, assistant secretary 
of the bank, who is in charge of the 
mortgage loan service, “‘though we 
may recommend a particular one to a 
prospective borrower as best for both 
him and the bank in his individual 
case. In the seventeen months that 
we have been operating all three plans, 
the monthly payment loan has figured 
about one in eight of all city loans 
made. It is likely that the ratio of 
this newest plan of loan would have 
been higher if we had advanced it more 
aggressively, but that didn’t seem 
advisable. 

“On the straight and annual reduc- 
tion loans the interest rates are the 
going rates here of 5% to 6 per cent on 
residential property, and as low as 5 
per cent on improved business property. 
On the monthly loan, the rate is 6 per 
cent.” 

‘“‘What classes of borrowers use these 
plans?” I asked. 

“We have made no business loans 
on the monthly payment plan,” was 
the reply. “For residential loans, men 
conducting businesses of their own, 
professional men and those working on 
commission form a group to whom the 
first two loan plans seem, in general, 
better adapted than the third. In- 
come with them is likely to be uneven, 
to vary from time to time through the 
year instead of being distributed 
regularly and equally like that of 
salaried persons and wage workers. 
On the other hand, men with definite 


The account of John T. Smith 


monthly incomes find it convenient 
to pay ‘like rent’ because they can 
budget their outgo accordingly. Yet, 
not a few borrowers in the first group 
like the monthly payment method 
and choose it. 

‘‘When do we recommend one plan 
rather than another? Well, the straight 
loan suggests itself when the building 
is new, or when the amount to be lent 
is low as compared with the appraisal. 
It may be the logical form of loan in 
cases where there is to be a second 
mortgage or a contract for deed en- 
cumbering the property. We make 
the straight loan with prepayment 
privileges, if desired, thus imparting 
flexibility to it in favor of the borrower. 

‘We recommend the annual reduc- 
tion loan —a modification of the straight 
loan in which the prepayments are 
obligatory instead of optional —when 
buildings are not new and depreciation 
during the loan period might lessen 
the security. From the borrower’s 
standpoint, this kind of loan helps to 
get him gradually out of debt, having 
the compulsory saving factor that is 
even more pronounced in the monthly 
payment loan. 

“It is singular that some borrowers, 
without such reminders as obligatory 
reduction agreements, proceed on an 
apparent assumption that so long as 
they pay the interest regularly, that 
is all that will be expected of them. 
When the mortgage matures, it may 
come as a shock that the principal of 
the loan is to be paid!” 

The monthly payment plan of first 
mortgage as operated by banks is a 
development in this country of the 
last five or ten years. While its terms 


of $1 on each $100 of the loan. 

This payment includes an install- 
ment on the principal and interest at 
6 per cent. Larger payments may be 
made, at the borrower’s option, in 
multiples of $10; in fact, the loan may 
all be paid at any time. When con- 
ditions indicate its wisdom, the bor- 
rower may obligate himself to pay 
more than: the minimum stated. Of 
course, the larger his payments, the 
more the reduction in interest charge. 


[NTEREST is added on the first day 

of each calendar quarter, on balances 
owed at the beginning of the previous 
quarter. However, on a single payment 
of $100 or more in addition to the 
regular installment, interest will stop 
at the end of the month in which it 
is paid. 

A considerable number of borrowers 
obligate themselves to pay more than 
the minimum requirement monthly, 
either of their own volition or because 
of the bank’s recommendation in 
return for some concession it may 
accord them. For instance, in con- 
sideration of a slightly larger loan, a 
borrower may agree to pay $20 or 
$25 a month on each $1,000 instead of 
the $10 minimum. 

An analysis of the live monthly 
payment loans closed up to July 1, 1927, 
disclosed that exactly one-fourth of 
the total number of such borrowers 
had obligated themselves to pay more 
than the minimum monthly and had 
done so, while, of this one-fourth, one 
in five had paid more than obligated, 
at one or more times. Of the three- 
fourths of the total number who had 
elected to pay the minimum monthly, 
two in three had paid that amount only; 
about one in five had paid more than 
the minimum at one or more but not 

(Continued on page 38 
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Sydney 


The Commonwealth Bank of Australia 


Interior of the Commercial 
Banking Company of Sydney 


In Australia 


Head Office of the English, Scottish 
and Australian Bank, Ltd., Melbourne 


The Australian Bank 
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Stock Market 


THE BURROUGHS 


Barometer 


The Trend of Security Prices Is No Longer Reliable as a 
Forecaster of Business Unless Checked With Other Data 


general business conditions in the 

United States, changes in the 
stock market “averages” have long 
held a prominent place. For many 
years, in fact, it was quite generally 
agreed that the stock market was not 
only an indicator of business, but an 
actual forecaster as well; that is, that 
any major change in the direction of 
the market was almost certain to be 
followed in a few months by a similar 
turning point in general business con- 
ditions, the principal reason being that 
the wise speculators, “insiders,” and 
investors of large means could diagnose 
correctly the future course of business 
and would govern their market opera- 
tions accordingly. 

Recently, however, a feeling has 
arisen in some quarters that the stock 
market averages have wandered far 
afield from their former role, and that 
they are no longer the infallible in- 
dicators of old. It is said that the 
market has lately taken its own course, 
entirely disregarding the business out- 
look and thus destroying its dependa- 
bility as a forecaster. 

In order to determine whether there 
is any truth in this contention, we have 
made a comparison between general 
business and the Dow-Jones average 
of industrial stocks from 1897 to the 
present time, omitting the abnormal 
war years from 1914 to 1918 inclusive, 
and dividing the other years into two 
periods — 1897 to 
1913, and 1919 


A the various barometers of 


By D. C. ELLIOTT 
Federal Reserve Bank, Cleveland 


the market. With the exception of 
the last-named, those mentioned are 
arithmetic averages of a certain 
number of representative stocks, and 
are neither weighted nor corrected 
for long-time trend. It is apparent 
that such averages may not be the 
very best ones to use from a strictly 
scientific standpoint, possessing vari- 
ous flaws which might be eliminated 
by more or less complicated statistical 
methods. At the same time, the 
Dow-Jones average, for example, has 
the advantage of simplicity and is 
readily understood by the man in the 
street; and without doubt, the great 
majority of business men who are 
watching the stock market, look to 
this or one or two of the other better 
known averages as their guide. In 
determining, therefore, whether or not 
the stock market still warns business 
men of an impending change in con- 
ditions, it has been thought preferable 
to use the Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
age rather than some improved, but 
little-known, curve of stock prices. 

To represent general business we 
have used the Federal Reserve Board’s 
index of industrial production from 
1919 to date. In its recently revised 
form, this is considered an excellent 
business indicator. It is corrected for 
seasonal variations but not for long- 


time trend, and therefore compares 
well with the Dow-Jones curve which 
is also uncorrected for trend. For the 
1897-1914 period, it has been necessary 
to use daily average pig iron produc- 
tion, as the Reserve Board’s index is 
not available before 1919. But pig 
iron production makes a very good 
substitute, which many authorities 
consider the best single indicator of 
business changes, particularly in former 
years. The fluctuations in its output 
during the earlier period undoubtedly 
reflected changes in the trend of 

general business conditions. 
Chart A, appearing below, gives the 
comparison for the 1897-1913 period. 
A study of this chart proves that 
during the years 1897-1913, the stock 
market, as represented by the Dow- 
Jones industrial average, was indeed 
an excellent forecaster of changes in 
business. In the entire period, there 
were seventeen important’ turning 
points in the market, each marking 
the beginning of a distinct movement 
up or down, as distinguished from the 
lesser temporary changes. Some of 
these movements were major swings, 
others were important minor swings 
in a longer major movement; but each 
lasted at least six months with two 
exceptions — the upswing of four months 
in 1897 and the three months’ decline 
in 1911. In spite of their brief dura- 
tion, these two movements were both 
so abrupt and pronounced as to de- 
serve rank with 


the “important” 
changes. The 
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Chart B represents the index number (1923-1925 

=100) for the industrial production curve (cor- 

rected for seasonal) and the actual average for 
the Dow-Jones curve 


eachinstance. The lag between the two 
ranged from one to nine months, and 
averaged about three and a half months. 
In September, 1900, November, 1903, 
and July, 1906, the pig iron curve 
changed only a month later than that 
for the stock market. In 1907, doubt- 
less due in part to the unsettling effect 
of the panic upon the market, the 
latter started to slump nine months 
before the precipitate drop in pig iron 
production began. In only two cases 
did the stock market fail to function 
as a forecaster; one was in 1901, when 
the collapse of certain stocks was 
followed by a gradual upward trend in 
pig iron output, and the other in 1911 
when a brief but sharp reaction in the 
market took place at a time when pig 
iron output was starting on a long 
upward climb. 

One or two other features of the 
chart command attention. One is 
that even the short lesser swings of 
the market were frequently followed 
by changes in the trend of pig iron 
production. This is noticeable in the 
latter part of 1898, the middle of 1905 
and again in the Autumn of that year, 
the early part of 1908, and the first two 
months of 1909. Another is that in 
general, the length of the swings of the 
two curves were about the same, and 
a third is that the degree of change was 
also similar in most instances, although 
the pig iron curve over the entire 
period moved upward on the scale 
somewhat more rapidly than did the 
curve for the market. 

The next question is, has the stock 
market in recent years upheld its 
reputation as a forecaster? As an aid 
in determining this, we constructed 
Chart B, reproduced on this page. 

The intervals for the stock market 
scale on the second graph are the same 


_months. 


as on Chart A. During the 1919-1927 
period, there were eleven important 
swings in the market, each lasting at 
least three months. There was also a 
sharp secondary swing late in 1926, 
but as it had a duration of only two 
months, it has not been included. 

A study of the graph shows that in 
only six cases out of the eleven were 
changes in the stock market followed 
by turning points in. the business 
curve —the lag averaging about three 
It is hardly fair, however, to 
charge the first two ‘“‘misses’’ against 
the market curve. These occurred in 
1921, when the market staged an over- 
sanguine comeback early in the year, 
followed by an almost vertical drop 
several months later when it became 
evident that business, though no 
longer rapidly declining, was still in a 
severe slump. This temporary misstep 
was more than offset by the fact that 
the market had ceased its perpendicular 
decline in December of 1920, indicating 
that the worst was over, a conclusion 
which was proved correct a little later 
by a steadying of the business curve, 
marking the end of its headlong fall. 

There were, however, three occa- 
sions when turning points in the 
Dow-Jones average failed to 
forecast changes in business dur- 
ing the years from 1919 to 1927. 
One was in the same 1921 period 
just discussed, when the busi- 
ness curve finally started up 
rather abruptly a month before 
the real upturn of the market. 
The second was early in 1924, 
when both curves started down 
at the same time. And finally, 
during the famous three months’ 
break in the market early in 
1926, the production curve re- 
mained almost unchanged. The 
market is thus charged with 
three failures out of eleven 
chances, as against only two 
failures in seventeen chances 
in the earlier period, so that its 
percentage of accuracy has 
dropped to some extent in 
recent years. 

But aside from this, a glance 
at Chart B clearly brings out 
two other developments in the 
past three years which have 
provided ammunition for those 
who assert that the market is 
no longer a dependable fore- 
caster. The first is the rapidity 
and ‘violence of recent stock 
market movements as compared 
with those of business. From 
1897 to 1913, the two curves 
moved together fairly evenly, 
and the same was true from 
1919 through 1924. But begin- 
ning with 1925, the stock market 
curve started on a _ terrific 
climbing expedition which left 
business struggling far behind. 


Thirleen 


Under the old rule, we should have 
expected a tremendous business up- 
swing about the middle of 1925, and 
again in 1926, but instead there were 
only very mild upward movements. 
Indeed, business has been remarkably 
stable during this violent rise in stock 
prices. Of course, the fact that the 
stock market curve has reached a 
much higher range on the chart than 
the business curve does not necessarily 
destroy the ability of the former to 
forecast, as it may remain permanently 
in this range and still indicate the 
future course of business by its 
fluctuations; but whether or not this 
comes to pass, the fact remains that 
the market’s usefulness as a forecaster 
in the years 1925-1927 has been im- 
paired by the failure of business to 
follow its violent and unprecedented 
rise during that time. 


"THE second development has been 

the peculiar action of the market 
in the present year. In 1925 and 1926, 
the sharp advance of the industrial 
average was at least followed by an 
uptrend in business, slight though 
this was in comparison, and toward 


The New York Stock Exchange 
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the end of 1926 a brief but noticeable 
slump in the market correctly predicted 
a minor recession in business during 
the last two months of the year. In 
these two years, therefore, some sort 
of relationship existed between move- 
ments of the two curves. But in the 
first eight months of 1927, the market 
appears to have gone off on a tangent 
and to have lost touch with the 
business situation. 

There has now been a gradual decline 
in business for several months, assum- 
ing the proportions of a mild but dis- 
tinct reaction; but the industrial stock 
average has taken no notice whatever 
of this, going rapidly on to almost 
daily new high records. This contrary 
movement of recent months has been 
the most conspicuous instance in the 
whole 1897-1927 period of the market’s 
failure to gauge the business future. 
It may be argued that the present 
reaction is slight, and that business 
will soon turn upward, thereby jus- 
tifying the market in ignoring the 
temporary slump. Granting this for 
the sake of argument, the important 
fact is still true—namely, that never 
before in the entire thirty-year period 
has the market failed to give notice of a 
decline in business attaining the length 
of the present one. 

The decline of the stock market as a 
forecaster, then, has really taken place 
in, the last three years, particularly in 
1927. Why has the market performed 
in such an apparently eccentric man- 
ner during this period? 

The main answer is “cheap money,” 
and plenty of it. Certain very im- 
portant economic changes have been 
taking place in this country ever since 
‘the war, one of the most notable being 
our transition from a debtor to a 
creditor nation and our acquisition of 
an enormous amount of gold. We now 
possess so much of the world’s gold, 


which serves as a basis for credit 
extension, that our credit supply is 
apparently inexhaustible, and is cer- 
tainly greatly in excess of the ordinary 
needs of commerce. Business has of 
course used part of this excess in 
expanding factories and so on, thereby 
enlarging both production and profits 
and thus contributing somewhat to the 
rise in the value of stocks and bonds; 
but at the same time business has 
displayed remarkable steadiness, owing 
largely to the lack of commodity 
speculation and the adoption of the 
*“*hand-to-mouth” buying policy. For- 
eign loans have also used up a portion 
of our surphus credit. A very large 
amount, however, has been left over 
and has found its way into the security 
markets, resulting in an immense in- 
crease of both speculative and in- 
vestment purchases of securities and 
hence in higher and higher prices. 
And as security prices have mounted, 
money rates lately have actually gone 
down to the lowest levels since the 
summer of 1924, creating a further 
stimulus to stock prices. In fact, 
without the aid of falling money rates 
during the past two or three months, 
it is difficult to see how the industrial 
average could have continued its up- 
ward flight in the face of the slowing-up 
in business. This unusual situation 
of the past three years —a high degree 
of business activity, a lack of com- 
modity speculation, and a plethora of 
money at low rates —explains the sky- 
rocketing of the stock market during 
that time, and its failure to keep in 
line with business and to forecast 
business changes with nearly 100 per 
cent accuracy, as in the past. 

It should be remembered also that 
the Dow-Jones industrial average it- 
self is not quite as satisfactory as it 
once was. The market does not move 
as a unit as much as formerly; the 
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number of listed stocks has greatly 
increased, and in the shorter swings a 
tendency toward “group”? movements 
is frequently observable, although in 
the long major swings the great 
majority of stocks still move in the 
same direction. Again, the stocks 
used in the average are mostly those 
of large, successful corporations, leaders 
in their industries; and while this type 
of concern has been making very large 
profits, many of the medium-sized and 
smaller companies have found the 
going more difficult because of in- 
creasingly keen competition, and their 
stocks have not risen proportionately 
to. those of the leading industrials. 

The question as to whether the 
stock market will again become th»r- 
oughly dependable as a forecaster is 
for the future to decide. For the 
present, at least, easy money appears 
to be the determining factor in the 
movements of the industrial stock 
average, and how long this situation 
will continue is difficult to estimate. 
If cheap credit is to be with us for any 
considerable length of time, as some 
authorities believe, the stock market 
will doubtless reach a point eventually 
where the effects of this have been 
completely discounted; and having 
attained such a level, the probable 
trend of business may again assume 
its former importance in determining 
market fluctuations. In view of the 
stock market’s thirty-year record as a 
forecaster, it can hardly be discarded 
completely on the basis of the unusual 
developments of the past three years. 
But at all events, it is evident that 
business men should use the stock 
market barometer with caution at the 
present time, awaiting its actions in 
the future and meanwhile using other 
business data to check up on the in- 
dications of the future business trend 
as shown by market changes. 


Our Foreign Departments — Post-War 


LONG in 1920, when the bottom fell 
out of the war boom, an export and 
import house in New York failed, in- 
volving nearly a dozen banks to the 
tune of about a million dollars. Going 
into bankruptcy later, there was ex- 
actly one half of one per cent dis- 
tributed to the creditors after the 
lawyers, receivers, and trustees got 
theirs. Half of these banks held 
sufficient merchandise as collateral to 
get from under, while the other half 
held the empty sack for an aggregate 
shortage of something like a quarter of 
a million dollars, which they are still 
trying to collect from one of the officers 
of the defunct corporation that had 
endorsed its paper. Although they will 
never get all of it, they are still hopeful, 
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while the whole amount has since been 
charged off and lived down by all of the 
six financial institutions involved, ex- 
cept one that got so many bad ones 
that it went bad itself. 

That is typical of what happened in 
the foreign departments of banks all 
over the United States at the time, not 
only in New York, Boston, New Or- 
leans, San Francisco, Seattle, Chicago, 
and other large cities, but in smaller 
places, too, where every little bank got 
so inoculated with the romance of 
foreign trade that a foreign department 
had to be rigged out to get the kick out 
of the great adventure. A year before 
the above mentioned firm failed, some 


thirty or forty banks were wooing it 
for its account, with glowing tales of 
the services rendered in their foreign 
departments to the foreign trader, 
offering ever greater and greater in- 
ducements in the way of credit lines 
and other facilities. 

Many of the banks that ran after 
such accounts were of the dumb-bell 
class, too small and too insignificant 
to be in the running at all; some were 
eligible but poorly equipped; others 
were among the largest and soundest 
banks of the country whose foreign 
departments had simply gone on a 
romantic spree. To make a long story 
short, the banking fraternity as a 
whole got so wrapped up in foreign 
trade and* the equipment of foreign 
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e Want Them 


The Canadian System of Employ- 
ing Juniors—and Their Prospects, 
Compared With the American 


By PERCY GOMERY 


Canadian Bank of Commerce, Vancouver 


" HAT is it that prompts you 
to come to us?” 


The high school graduate 
had presented himself to the official 
who employs junior clerks for a 
Canadian bank. The boy was pre- 
pared to answer any questions — 
except that first one asked him. He 
grinned sheepishly, then said: 

“Well, I guess I—”’ and hesitated. 

“Surely you didn’t guess about a 
thing like that?”’ Then, after an un- 
filled pause, “Did somebody perhaps 
send you to us? Have you made any 
inquiries as to the nature of bank 
work? Do you feel any _ special 
ambition for banking, more than any 
other line?” 

“I’ve finished school and I’ve got 
to get a job,” the applicant eventually 
offered. 

“Yes, I was afraid of that,’ said the 
official. ‘I must tell you that we are 
not looking for young men who merely 
want jobs. Suppose you think it over 
for a day or two.” 

The bank was not at the moment 
hard pressed, but the applicant looked 
“likely.” The following day he was 
back. 

““My father said I should have told 
you that I’ve been thinking of the 
bank for six months. .... = 

This boy has made good in the 
bank, but the timely initial jolt to his 
motives has done no harm. It was an 
artificial means of supplying him with 
ambition. 

Our aspiring banker is given a 
formal application blank to fill out, 
told to write a letter to the general 
manager, to supply a photograph of 
himself, and is then required to sit 
down and undergo an examination, 
consisting of half a dozen mathematical 
problems and spelling from dictation, 
the marks for writing being taken 


from these two. 


The blank is of course to contain 
important information. The letter may 
be a necessary requirement of head 
office but it is otherwise meaningless, 
as the writer obtains the form from 


the first person he meets, if not indeed 
from the bank official he interviews. 
The photograph is presumably for 
identification purposes and for use, 
later on, when an “appointment” for 
the clerk would be considered. The 
“clerk” becomes an “‘appointed officer” 
or “signing officer’ when he is made 
assistant accountant, accountant, as- 
sistant manager or manager. While 
the upward climber might be expected 
to rise in this order, the great disparity 
in size and importance of Canadian 
branch banks under one central man- 
agement results very frequently in an 
unappointed senior clerk being-in one 
move made manager of a_ small 
branch with no experience as account- 
ant, which latter office in fact does not 
as a rule exist at a branch where the 
staff is less than, say, six or seven 
employees. 

The written entrance examination 
itself does not always tell the definite 
story its designer hoped. Recently a 
report from a branch read: “The 
usual spring exodus from school and 
college has brought us applicants who 
are geometricians, botanists and lin- 
guists, but who are unable to solve 
our simple problems in arithmetic.” 
Nevertheless the bank develops some 
of its most brilliant men from these 
ranks. On the other hand there was 
recently sent to my branch a lad who 
had passed his examination with 
honors but had to be instructed as to 


‘‘My father said I should have told you that I’ve been thinking of 
the bank for six months... .”’ 


how to sharpen a lead pencil and to 
address an envelope and who shortly 
was adjudged so hopeless that he 
withdrew from the service. 

When the initial requirements have 
been met, the boy (usually sixteen to 
eighteen years of age) is accepted on 
three months’ probation, his first man- 
ager recommending at the expiry of 
that period his permanent employment 
or dismissal. Should the first report 
be not conclusively unfavorable, the 
boy is given a chance elsewhere. One 
of the very largest Canadian banks 
dispenses with any form of written 
entrance examination but requires a 
probation period of twelve months. 


WHILE city banks in the United 

States do presumably engage school 
graduates who will remain permanently 
in banking, I have been surprised to 
find that the average country bank 
there is run altogether by older men 
with possibly a lady bookkeeper. In 
Canada, no matter how small the 
branch bank, there will invariably be 
found a “‘junior’’ of tender years. Not 
infrequently the staff will consist of 
its manager and two or three assistants, 
ail in their teens. A census of these 
lads will show that probably less than 
one in four is native to the town. A 


‘Canadian bank clerk, especially in his 


first years, is liable to frequent moves 
from one office to another, although 
there has been a recent tendency 
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towards permanency, influenced by the 
expressed dissatisfaction of bank clients 
who become weary of having to make 
fresh friends every little while. 

The writer of this article was at one 
time employed in sixteen different 
offices of the same bank in a single 
year. This was primarily a matter of 
relief work, but in general, the moves 
have professedly to do with the train- 
ing of the clerks themselves, and an 
endeavor to have the right type of 
clerk in various communities. The 
transferring of city boys to the country 
and vice versa has undeniable ad- 
vantages. Country boys need the 
broadening influence of big business, 
and city boys are often as a matter of 
fact more acceptable to the country 
people, for they bring with them new 
ideas, are untrammelled by any local 
family prejudices and for this latter 
reason are sometimes supposed to be 
less likely to divulge professional 
information. 

This danger, however, may be taken 
as more imaginary than real, because 
each clerk on being appointed to the 
staff signs a Bond of Secrecy as to all 
bank transactions, and in my experi- 
ence I cannot recall a case where 
embarrassment was caused a Canadian 
bank by violation of this bond. When 
I record that the simple remark at the 
boarding-house, “Say, where is old 
Merrick getting all the money?” was 
the cause of its author being inter- 
viewed next morning by the manager 
and solemnly warned, it will be under- 
stood that our customers may generally 
rely on the bank’s silence. And this 
is another reminder that we want them 
young, for the speaker referred to was 
an ex-school-teacher who joined the 
bank much later in life than the usual 
age. While doubtless there are excep- 
tions, it is not as a rule safe to take on 
a “green” clerk older than, say, 
twenty-one, and it is seldom done. 
Particularly when a man’s previous 
experience has been in positions of 
authority, it is trying to himself and 
out of tune with ordinary office man- 
agement that he must take orders 
from youngsters. 

At different periods in Canadian 
bank history, as for example when a 
particular bank’s policy has been to 
“step out” and to cover a_ wider 
territory, recruits have been sought 
and enlisted from other banks, but in 
normal conservative times such as the 
past few years, there are almost no 
cases of men switching from one to 
another. Banks do not like losing 
staff to c&mpetitors, and the golden 
rule comes to be exercised so that, 
unless some special circumstances pre- 
vail, it simply is not done. 

Although of course men leave the 
service for various reasons at any and 
all ages, it seems to be the fact that 
95 per cent of the older men found in 


banks today will have spent their 
business lifetimes with the one in- 
stitution. For disciplinary reasons, an 
attempt to re-enter the service of a 
bank from which one has resigned is 
often so heavily penalized in the 
matter of standing and promotion 
that numerous of our ex-bankers, who 
have perhaps found outside allure- 
ments deceptive, will and do pref- 
erably open negotiations with another 
bank, the general manager of which 
can promote them according to merit 
without so much fear of “kicks” on 
the part of others. 


O enter the service of a bank from 

high school and merely to sail on and 
grow gray in its service may seem to 
lack thrill and adventure, but as a 
matter of practice the Canadian bank 
clerk has more of these things in his 
life than could very well come to his 
cousin in the United States, even 
though the latter hopped from bank to 
bank in search of them. The semi- 
annual reports on each clerk must 
contain answers to such questions as 
“What degree of ambition and initia- 
tive does he show?” and “Does he 
evidence any marked _ disposition 
towards any specialized aspect of 
banking?” These reports come to the 
notice of the bank’s highest officials, 


When a man’s previous experience 
has been in positions of authority 
it is trying to himself and out of 
tune with office management that 
he must take orders from youngsters 
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even though they be thousands of 
miles away and might never see the 
subject of the report. This is especially 
true, naturally, if there is an outstand- 
ing gift or attainment to be disclosed. 

Thus, the case of an extremely raw 
and unlikely looking lad who com- 
menced his career in my office. He 
swiftly developed unusual qualities of 
initiative.and trustworthiness, which 
I reported. He was withdrawn from 
my branch for reasons unknown and 
presently I noticed him manager of a 
branch in South America. A large 
bank conducted an ad-writing com- 
petition for its thousands of employees. 
The man who won first prize was, 
shortly afterwards, brought all the 
way across the continent and made 
advertising manager of the bank. 
Another young man, to all appearance 


‘buried among a large branch staff, 


was suddenly ferreted out by the 
powers that be because he had been 
reported as showing an aptitude for 
foreign business. The last time I saw 
him he was on his way to the Orient 
on a special mission for the bank. 

These men might have found their 
level in the unit-bank system. The 
point to be noted is that, in the 
branch system, they could not very 
well dodge it. 

Inasmuch as scarcely any of our 
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ear Guard the Gold Rushes 


Vicissitudes of the Stand- 
ard Bank of South Africa, 
Ltd., Through the Early 
Days of Discovery in the 
Sub-Continent 


By WILLIAM THOMPSON 


Tai Standard Bank of South 
Africa, Ltd., with which is in- 
corporated the African Banking 
Corporation, Ltd., was established in 
1862, and is now banker to the 
Government of the Union of South 
Africa, and to the Governments of 
North Rhodesia, South Rhodesia, Ny- 
asaland, and Tanganyika. The author- 
ized capital of the bank is about 
£10,000,000; subscribed capital £8,- 
916,660; paid up capital £2,229,165; 
the reserved fund represents £2,893,- 
335; and the number of shareholders is 
about 8,000. The head office of the 
Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 
is at 10 Clements Street, London. 
Total liabilities £64,307,365 with cor- 
responding: assets. The bank has in 
all about three hundred branches, in 
Cape Province, Natal, Orange Free 
State, Transvaal, Basutoland, Rhode- 
sia, South West Africa, Portuguese 
East Africa, Belgian Congo, Nyasa- 
land, Kenya Colony, Tanganyika Ter- 
ritory, Uganda, and Zanzibar. 

During the pioneer days of South 
Africa, the operations and extensions 
of this bank were strenuous and tested 
the executive ability of its directors. 

In 1886 the discovery of the famous 
Sheba, and other reefs, led to the 
establishment of a branch of the 
Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 
in the relative township which was 
styled “Barberton.” The officers de- 
puted to open this branch had a most 
unpleasant experience. Pending ar- 
rival of the branch safe, their specie, 
etc., was at first placed after banking 
hours in their bedroom which was in- 
variably occupied by one or the other 
officer. By the courtesy of a local 
merchant, the coin. was later deposited 
overnight in his safe. On the first 
evening of this arrangement, the 
officers proceeded to the hotel dining 
room together. They had evidently 
been closely watched, for while they 
were at dinner their luggage was 
taken out to the veldt and rifled, but 
the thieves were disappointed in not 
obtaining anything of value beyond 
personal effects. 


Standard Bank of South Africa, Cape Town 


In September of the same year the 
Witwatersrand was proclaimed a gold 
field and the township was named by 
President Kruger “Johannesburg.” By 
this time the year’s production of gold 
reached a value of £100,000. 

Discoveries of auriferous reefs fol- 
lowed at Smitsdorp, Steynsdorp, Otto- 
shoop, Haenertsburg, Potchefstroom, 
Klerksdorp, Heidelberg, and other 
places in the Transvaal, at all of which 
the Standard Bank opened branches. 
At several of these places mining 
expectations were not realized, and 
the branches at the four first named 
towns were soon withdrawn, there being 
insufficient business to support them. 


T the end of 1887 there were 270 

gold mining companies in the Trans- 
vaal, and the gold fields were clearly 
destined to become the main support 
of the republic. Speculators and 
promoters were more active in the 
early days than engineers and miners. 
Scrip to a large amount was manu- 
factured and flooded on all the towns 
in the country. The inevitable set- 
back occurred in the value of shares 
in untested companies and adversely 
affected the market generally. Several 
companies at Barberton in fact never 
had more than a paper existence, yet 
their shares had been bought at high 
prices. Others had insufficient capital 
to defray working expenses, and the 


mines generally began to suffer either 


from this cause or from dearth of 
labor, and the high price of fuel and 
material. The only means of forward- 
ing supplies for the mines was by ox- 
wagon from Ladysmith and Kimberley, 
and slow progress was made with the 
transport of heavy mining machinery. 

In the closing months of 1888, how- 
ever, the gold share market again 
showed signs of activity. This was 
occasioned by the interest taken in 
Europe in the Transvaal gold fields 
causing a large demand for the 
relative shares. At Johannesburg in 
particular, speculation was rampant. 
In fact, the readiness of the public 
throughout South Africa to take up 
shares in the rapidly formed mining 
and prospecting companies could only 
find a parallel in South Africa with 
the diamond fields mania of 1880-81. 
Keen interest had from the outset been 
taken by the Kimberley community 
in the Transvaal gold fields and the 


‘accumulating surplus capital of the 


diamond fields eagerly sought invest- 
ment there. Relatively to Barberton, 
the Witwatersrand mines were in 
special favor owing chiefly to the 
easily workable character of the ground. 

At the close of 1888 it was estimated 
that there were 15,000 to 20,000 
persons in Johannesburg, and four 
banking institutions. The Standard 
Bank had accumulated a staff of 
thirty men, but both its staff and its 
premises proved entirely inadequate 
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to cope with the immensely increasing 
volume of work. This branch had 
grown into one of the first magnitude. 
Pending improved arrangements, much 
discomfort ensued, and coupled with 
the exorbitant cost of the necessaries 
of life, the lot of the staff was admit- 
tedly not a happy one. It may be 
safely asserted that at no time during 
the last thirty years has banking in 
South Africa been conducted under 
such strain and stress. 

The cost of building and mining 
materials was excessive, and there 
seemed little chance of immediate 
railway development. At one time 
prices rose 300 per cent in about two 
months. Many of the companies 
were thus crippled which might have 
paid their way. Early in 1889 came a 
severe check to the wild speculation 
in gold shares, and prices dropped to a 
much lower level. 

For three months from January, 
1889, no returns were received at Cape 
Town from the Johannesburg branch. 
There was overwhelming pressure of 
work coupled with a great and serious 
depletion of the staff. Other branches 
throughout the service were drained 
of all available men to strengthen 
Johannesburg, and in all, seventy-five 
experienced officers were sent to that 
branch during 1889. At the close of 
the year seventy-five officers were 
still on the books, a net increase during 
the twelve months of forty-eight. 
When the pressure was at its height, 
during the early months of the year, 
telegraphic communication for some 
time entirely broke down, and although 
some persons exchanged news with the 
outer world through specially arranged 
private services, these hardly operated 
in the public interests and in some 
cases assisted fraud. 

Sanitation during these early years 
was defective, 


spite of the grant of local allowances, 
men were attracted away by abnormal 
salaries offered by brokers or mush- 
room concerns. The large number of 
vacancies could not be filled locally, 
and men had to be imported from 
England, thus entailing delay and 
heavy expense. In the meantime, 
with an inadequate staff the routine 
work got seriously in arrear. Other 
banks had similar experiences, and in 
one institution the books had not been 
balanced for over four months, while 
two others were respectively ten weeks 
and six weeks behind. 


HE absence at this critical period of 

the Johannesburg branch returns 
rendered control from headquarters in- 
operative. Under such circumstances 
it was not easy for even the senior 
officials of the bank to keep themselves 
conversant with the state of accounts. 
Some gross irregularities ensued, and 
banking was conducted under most 
difficult conditions. A spirit of ‘“‘in- 
corrigible optimism” in regard to the 
mines was everywhere prevalent. It 
must be remembered that few men 
remain long uninfluenced by their 
environment, and it is not surprising 
that even sober-minded bank officials 
at Johannesburg allowed their judg- 
ment to be warped, and entertained 
business which they themselves, if 
stationed elsewhere, would probably 
have been the first to criticize. One 
fruitful source of loss was the in- 
cautious negotiation of “‘scrip drafts” 
without credits. The drafts were in 
too many cases either repudiated on 
presentation in London or other distant 
places, or the drawees were unable to 
take up the scrip the drafts were 
drawn against, owing to a fall in the 
market. In either case the effect was 
the same —the drafts were debited to 
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the drawers’ accounts and an unusual 
crop of irregular overdrafts was the 
result. These losses, though sub- 
stantial and not to be lightly condoned, 
were not of such magnitude as to 
cripple seriously the several institu- 
tions concerned, except perhaps in 
one instance. 

In 1890, after several previous 
attempts to remedy the confusion at 
Johannesburg branch, its administra- 
tion was entirely reorganized. 

The mining industry also began to 
develop on sounder lines. Properties 
encumbered with heavy nominal capi- 
tal representing shares allotted to 
vendors, underwent reconstruction on 
a basis insuring reasonable working 
capital. Economy in adminstration, 
coupled with the advent of the railway 
which reduced working costs, enabled 
low grade mines to pay their way. 
Subsequently the discovery of the 
Deep Level Mines assisted materially 
in imparting stability to the industry. 
Throughout these several phases the 
Standard Bank rendered appreciable 
service to the mines. 

Following on the grant by the South 
African Republic Government of a 
national bank and mint concession, 
the Cape Government in 1893 deputed 
L. L. Michell, the bank’s general 
manager, to represent that colony at 
the Mint Conference held at Pretoria 
on the invitation of the Transvaal 
Government. 

At the close of 1894. the great 
progress which the gold mining indus- 
try had achieved and the substantial 
dividends some of the companies were 
returning to their shareholders, again 
attracted the attention of European 
investors, on whose account large 
purchases of mining scrip were made. 
During 1895 an inflow of capital ensued 
from overseas on a scale never previ- 
ously experiented 


pneumonia was 


in South Africa. 


rife, and at one 
time through 
lack of transport 
there was almost 
a famine, one 
hundred wagons 
of food supplies 
having been stuck 
at the Vaal River 
with oxen dead 
or dying through 
drought. The 
bank suffered 
through heavy 
sickness among 
the staff, and 
several deaths 
occurred. 

As a result of 
the conditions 
pervailing on the 
Rand, resigna- 
tions were fre- 


Money was ab- 
normally plenti- 
ful; the bank 
found great dif- 
ficulty in employ- 
ing its surplus 
funds, even at 
much reduced or 
merely nominal 
rates. In the end, 
speculation was 
again overdone 
and mining secu- 
rities became 
inflated. 

The political 
complications in 
1896 and ensuing 
years had a de- 
pressing effect. 
Coupled with 
these there were 


unnecessary bur- 


quent and in 


dens of taxation 
(Continued on page 64) 
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The History and Methods of Sinclair’s 


“Oil Bank of America”’ 
Specially to Serve the Industry 


By JOHN T. BARTLETT 


posted lobby display in the 

“xchange National Bank of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, draw attention to 
one only —and an incidental —special 
service this institution performs for 
the petroleum industry. 

The display presents latest market 
graphs and statistics of production. 
Each Tuesday appears in the bank 
lobby the latest statistical information 
available. The Exchange National 
Bank displays are by arrangement with 
the Oil and Gas Journal, authoritative 
publication in the industry, in which 
they appear the following Thursday — 
two days later. 

The Exchange National Bank is 
usually referred to as the “Oil Bank of 
America.” It is recognized by the oil 
industry as the foremost financial insti- 
tution related to it. 

‘The story of the Exchange National 
Bank, an outstanding demonstration 
of successful banking specialization, 
goes back to the days when the usual 
unordered progress following discovery 
of a new oil field was under way in 
Oklahoma. As oil was discovered, a 
mixed migration, speaking a new 
language, long on action and short on 
etiquette, swept strongly in. 

It is related that at least one town 
near the center of things had the oppor- 
tunity to become the big oil city, and 
passed up the chance. Tulsa, more 
removed, took a different attitude 
toward oil. Tulsa welcomed oil men 
and catered to them and became “Oil 
Capital of the World,” with, in 1927, 
145,000 people according to the latest 
estimate by the United States Bureau 
of Census. 

The opportunity for banking service 
to match the municipal opportunity 
passed unrecognized for a period of 
years. It is probable that oil is 
essentially an industry requiring special- 
ized banking service. At any rate, 
established banking in Oklahoma 
adopted an attitude of great caution. 
Men in the oil trade complained a 
great deal about the want of adequate 
banking facilities. Oil men felt they 


O: men clustering about a newly 


were handicapped by lack of bank 
understanding of oil. 

A bank failure was, as it happened, 
the event that stirred into action two 
men, both experts in oil, who visioned 


Organized 


an oil men’s bank. 
These were Harry F. 
Sinclair and P. J. 
White. They con- 
ceived a_ financial 
institution which, far 
from viewing oil with 
distrust, would actu- 
ally specialize in oil 
accounts. The proj- 
ect gathered to itself 
support. 

The institution 
was named the Ex- 
change National Bank. Its first state- 
ment, February 9, 1910, showed de- 
posits of approximately $405,000 and 
total resources of $634,174.14. Capital 
stock was $150,000. 

Banking premises were in a small 
two-story building. 

From the start, prominent names in 
the oil industry figured large on the 
directors’ list. There was possessed a 
fund of knowledge of the oil industry 
matched by no other institution any- 
where. Oil accounts were most sought, 
and with each new account, auto- 
matically, the institution’s experience 
and knowledge grew. 


Ol cannot be anything but a na- 

tional and international business. 
Many of the big factors in the develop- 
ment of the mid-continent field, had 
operated earlier in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. The Exchange National Bank 
had sources of information going back to 
these earlier fields. Soon the bank had 
prominent customers operating not 
only in other parts of the United States, 
but in Europe and South America. As 
the mid-continent field developed at a 
tremendous rate, the business of the 
Exchange National Bank, founded se- 
curely on oil industry knowledge, kept 
in step. 

Nobody disputed the institution’s 
right to the slogan, ““The Oil Bank of 
America.” 

A second slogan came later. This 
was, “The Credit Sentry of the Oil 
Fields.”’ 

The credit department, in charge of 
F. C. Freedley, was established in 1917. 

The files of this department now 
contain detailed credit information on 
all the major and minor companies. 
Very rarely is it necessary, making a 
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A bank failure was 
the event that stirred 
into action two men, 
both experts in oil, 

who visioned an oii 
men's bank. They 

were Harry F. Sinclair 
and P.J.White. They 
conceived a financial 
institution which, far 
from viewing oil with 
distrust, would 
actually specialize in 

oil accounts 


credit report for the customer, to go 
outside the bank’s own files or per- 
sonnel. 

“What does the Exchange National 
Bank say about it?” is a question 
asked again and again when oil projects 
come up. 

It frequently happens that both 
parties to a contemplated deal, as 
customers of the Exchange National 
Bank, will seek information about one 
another. If the deal is a three-cornered 
one, each party may consult the bank, 
as when the holder of an oil lease has a 
proposed deal with a driller on the basis 
of a cut to the driller if oil is found — 
and another cut to the party bringing 
the first two together. In the mid- 
continent field the source of credit in- 
formation is the Exchange National 
Bank. 

One of the boasts of Tulsa is that 
there never has been a major fraudulent 
promotion of stock engineered from the 
city. This is remarkable, considering 
the position in oil that Tulsa occupies. 
One of the main reasons, beyond 
doubt, has been the protective attitude 
of the Exchange National Bank, taking 
the lead with other institutions in 
vigilance efforts. 

R. Elmo Thompson, vice-president, 
carries the message of the Exchange 
National Bank to new oil fields. He 
spends a great deal of his time outside 
of Tulsa. If news comes in of a new 
field brought in, say, at Amarillo, Mr. 
Thompson is as interested in getting 
there as any individual in the stampede. 

He visits the local banks, discusses 
the financial situation, and explains 
services the Exchange National Bank 
can render the local banks. He offers 
the specialized information and judg- 
ment that a connection with Exchange 
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National Bank affords. Many cor- 
respondence bank connections have 
been formed in this way. 

Developing oil accounts in newspaper 
publicity, this bank must take cog- 
nizance of the general public. In trade 
publications, however, the appeal is 
specialized oil. 

A typical advertisement, a full page, 
had a half-tone of the bank’s large 
building in the upper left corner. 
Above it was the slogan, “The Credit 
Sentry of the Oil Fields.” 

Two parallel bodies of type occupied 
central space. One was headed, ““The 
First Pipe Line.”’ In a hundred words 
or so, interesting facts about early pipe 
lines were given, followed by informa- 
tion on piping lines of the present. 

To the right of this was type headed, 
“The First Bank.” It ran: 


The Exchange National Bank of Tulsa 
was the first financial institution in the 
great Mid-Continent oil field to visualize 
the financial needs of the oil industry, and 
to gather credit information for its cus- 
tomers. It is now pea referred to as 
“The Oil Bank of America.” Standing 

re-eminently in the center of things in the 
Mid-Continent district, this bank offers 
the fullest co-operation covering the entire 
field of financial service. It is worth a great 
deal to be a depositor with the Exchange 
National Bank of Tulsa. 


A listing of officers and directors 
came below. 

Many different kinds of copy to the 
oil industry have been prepared by the 
bank’s publicity department, of which 
Fred W. Brombacher is manager. 
Thus, a series of advertisements in a 
publication going to oil field men was 
very interesting, though not so sig- 
nificant as the run of specialized oil 
appeal. 

Different oil field types were selected, 
and an advertisement, page size, de- 
voted toeach. One advertisement was 
upon “The Scout.” Another was 
upon “The Tool Pusher.” A _ tool 
pusher was sketched at the top. This 
piece of copy followed: 


Responsibilities go hand in hand with 
duties in every branch of the oil industry. 
And rare, indeed, is the occasion where the 
oil field man fails in meeting these responsi- 
bilities. He faces them squarely, surmounts 
difficulties readily and has, usually, a lot 
of “go” left for additional demands. 

The Tool Pusher carries his share of 
responsibility at all times. He is re- 
sponsible for the character of men who run 
the drilling tours. He must be sure the 

roper kind of materials and supplies are 
urnished them. And when a mile-long 
string of wire rope is reaching down the 
a hole he likes to feel that everything 
is “ia 

Lots of Tool Pushers, along with other 
field men, have passed along to us the 
responsibility of taking care of their pay 
checks for them. As the “Ghost walks” 
each month, they send their checks to us 
and our Banking-by-Mail-Plan relieves 
them of a minor, though rather important, 
responsibility. 

It is interesting to note, here, that 
the Exchange National Bank has a 


sizable number of accounts of de-- 


positors who are in Russian, Rouman- 
ian, South American, and other foreign 
oil fields. In various instances, the 
employing companies deposit money 
to the credit of their men at the 
Exchange National Bank, from which 
it is checked out by the distant 
owners. 

. Newspaper advertising of the Ex- 
change National Bank reaches the oil 
industry, too, but usually only as a 
section of the general public. In Tulsa, 
naturally, the bank seeks general bank- 
ing business. Here advertisements 
frequently appear which do not once 
refer to “‘oil.”” There are messages upon 
checking accounts, savings accounts, 
trust company services, and so on. 
When the bank building is pictured, 
the slogan found with it in the trade 
journal publicity, ‘““The Credit Sentry 
of the Oil Fields,” likely is not present. 

An interesting example of how appeal 
is adapted to readers is a big-space 
message published in 1926, and en- 
titled, “Sixteen and a Half Years of 
Progress.”’ 

Illustrative treatment included pic- 
tures of the bank’s first premises and 
of the present building. Oil derricks 
were sketched in. Of Tulsa it was said, 
“Evolved from a small oil town of a few 
years ago, has attained nation-wide 
importance as a financial and commer- 
cial center.”” A resume of business 
prospects contained the sentences, 
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“The Oil business is in a healthy con- 
dition, with a warning sounded to cur- 
tail drilling and prevent overproduc- 
tion. Retail merchants have assembled 
complete stocks of seasonable mer- 
chandise. Industry is humming. Tulsa 
is growing and will continue to grow.” 

The reference to curtailed drilling 
suggests the active way in which the 
Exchange National Bank has led in 
movements for the benefit of the in- 
dustry. For example, there was the 
effort to secure adequate recognition 
from the Federal Reserve System for 
the oil industry, and about four years 
ago the Federal Reserve began to con- 
sider oil runs of the oil companies and 
industrial producers as a quick asset, 
and their paper eligible for rediscount. 


WITH resources above $50,000,000, 
the Exchange National Bank is 
easily the largest banking institution in 
Oklahoma. Already occupying a large, 
magnificent banking home, it is now 
constructing a large addition which 
will give the building full block depth. 
J. J. McGraw has been president of 
the bank since 1921. Continuously 
through the years, the board of direc- 
tors has contained the names of inter- 
nationally-known oil men. 

As a project in banking specializa- 
tion, the success of the Exchange 
National Bank is both interesting and 
significant. 


Regulation J —Series of 1924 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


F THE payee of acheck drawn on the 


A bank delivers it to the B bank for: 


collection, the B bank sends the check 
direct to the A bank, in consequence 
of which the money is lost, some courts 
hold that this is sufficient evidence of 
negligence to entitle the payee to 
collect damages from the B bank. 
Other courts have ruled the other way, 
and certain statutes also provide that 
it shall be lawful to send checks for 
collection direct to the drawee bank. 

As far as Federal Reserve banks are 
concerned the Federal Reserve Board 
by Regulation J, has provided that it 
shall be lawful for Federal Reserve 
banks to send checks direct to the 
drawee bank and to receive payment 
by cash or by bank drafts. 

In a recent Tennessee case the evi- 
dence showed that the payee of a check 
deposited it in a state bank, received a 
cashier’s check payable to himself, 
deposited the cashier’s check in a 
national bank, the national bank de- 
posited it in a Federal Reserve Bank, 
the Federal Reserve Bank forwarded 
it for collection to the state bank —and 
the state bank failed before the check 
was paid. 


Then the payee of the cashier’s 
check sued the Federal Reserve 
Bank. 

“We are protected by Regulation 
J,” the Federal Reserve Bank con- 
tended. 

“You would be as far as national 
banks are concerned, but the regula- 
tion does not apply where state banks 
are involved,” the payee contended, 
but the Tennessee courts ruled that 
Regulation J applied. 

“When a citizen of the state deals 
with a federal agency and employs 
that agency to transact any business 
within the scope of its authority, his 
rights growing out of the contract of 
employment are governed and de- 
termined by the law establishing that 
agency and directing its operation. 
This is true, or otherwise a situation 
would be presented where Federal 
Reserve banks, though authorized by 
law to send checks for collection direct 
to the drawee bank, could not follow 
such practice in Tennessee without 
being guilty of negligence and sub- 
jected to suit for doing exactly what 
the federal law empowered them to 
do,” said the court. 
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Week for Seven Months 


Next Year’s “‘Unit Plan’’ Expanding Each Major Point for 
Further Emphasis After the Seven-Day Program in January 


HE modern year has been ex- 
panded to 135 weeks with the 


able assistance of those who 
promote prunes, poetry, patriots and 
the like. Nearly every realm of life 
now has its pet week. For instance 
there is Grandma Week, Garage Week, 
Good Health Week, to mention only 
three samples. 

It is reported, however, that the 
annual income per individual in the 
United States has not experienced any 
radical change. There may be more 
weeks which offer more ways to spend 
the year’s salary: but the salary itself 
seems altogether too stable. 

If the value of all goods and services 
produced in the United States during 
1926 had been divided among the 
country’s 110,000,000 inhabitants, 
every man, woman and child would 
have received $671.43, the National 
Industrial Conference Board disclosed 
in a recent statement. In the same 
way, every worker gainfully employed 
would have received $1,805.37. The 
total income for the year was $78,- 
649,000,000 as against $77,313,000,000 
the preceding year and $70,768,000,000 
in 1924. 

“Did you get yours?” This is the 
question the American people are 
asked to concentrate on during the 
first week of the 135 in 1928, for 
National Thrift Week, beginning Janu- 
ary 17, Benjamin Franklin’s birthday, 
is the first on the list. In fact this is 
the only seven-day period in the 
month of January that has come to 
receive nation-wide acceptance. “Did 


of many 
“Benjamin 


National Thrift Committee. The 
(on vig by Samuel Robley, head_of the Boy Scouts of Honolulu 
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By E. A. HUNGERFORD you get yours?” “Did you save some 


of it?” “Did you spend the rest 
wisely?” These queries form the 
triangle plot of Thrift Week. 

Naturally it is a week in which 
bankers have a primary interest. It is 
a program, under the leadership of a 
prominent banker, Adolph Lewisohn, 
which has for a decade been under- 
taking successfully to inform the 
public about the constructive services 
of reliabiz banks to society. Many of 
its most faithful backers have been 
conservative financiers. Its treasurer 
since it was started has been B. H. 
Fancher, vice-president of the Fifth 
Avenue Bank, New York City. . 

This national thrift program of the 
Y.M.C. A. has been endorsed by the 
American Bankers Association. Many 
state banking organizations have co- 
operated in promoting the observance 
of National Thrift Week. 

In January, 1928, the week will be 
celebrated as follows: January 17 will 
be National Thrift or Bank Day; 
January 18, National Budget Day; 
January 19, National Life Insurance 
Day; January 20, National Own Your 
Home Day; January 21, National Pay 
Bills Promptly Day; January 22, 
National Share with Others Day; 
January 23, National Safe Investment 
Day. The ten steps to financial 
success on which this program is based 
are Work and Earn; Make a Budget; 
Record Expenditures; Have a Bank 
Account; Carry Life Insurance; Own 
Your Home; Make a Will; Invest in 
Safe Securities; Pay Bills Promptly; 
(Continued on page 34) 


In the center is Adolph Lewisohn, chairman of the 
billboard (on the left) is one 
during Thrift Week by the Mercantile National Bank of Dallas, Texas. 
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NATIONAL bank that would 


refuse to loan money either to 

John D. Rockefeller or Henry 
Ford unless they deposited government 
bonds or highest quality collateral to 
secure the loans, sounds like a fable 
lifted from the pages of fiction. 

When first you hear the story of the 

Security National Bank of St. Louis, 
' you are inclined to think that the old 
adage is wrong and that “there is 
something new under the sun.” But 
if you will consult the chronicles of 
banking history, you will discover that 
the verity of the venerable motto still 
stands at par. For several centuries 
the investment trust features incor- 
porated in this St. Louis bank have 
cropped out in one form or another in 
England, Scotland and other sections 
of Europe. In simplified form this 
American bank patterns its invest- 
ments after the time-tested investment 
trusts of Great Britain. 

The measure of a bank’s success is 
usually reflected in its added business 
accumulated from year to year. The 
Security National has a record worth 
reviewing for it has jumped from a 
cash volume of $1,313,000 in 1922, its 
maiden year in business, to a total of 
more than $6,000,000 in 1927. This 
remarkable growth has been effected 
through the outstanding appeal of 
this institution —its standardized safety 
and security. 

You can fully appreciate that the 
Security National Bank is different 
from the mill run when you study its 
practices and policies. When the 
gentlemen who organized this bank 
visited Washington.to request a char- 
ter, the then Comptroller of Currency, 
D. R. Crissinger, at first withheld his 
approval of the unique banking project. 
Eventually, however, he granted the 
charter but only after several sleepless 
nights during which he meditated 
carefully. 

Subsequently, the comptroller visited 
the St. Louis bank which had caused 
him so much worry and found to his 
satisfaction that it had worked out 
very successfully. Which will indicate 
to you that the Security National has 
considerable tale to tell when it can 
command prolonged attention of the 
United States Government. 

The Security National Bond In- 


vestment Trust which came into being * 


after five years of careful study and 
investigation on the part of Byron W. 
Moser and J. Lionberger Davis and 
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By GEORGE M. DACY 


their associates, is one of the outstand- 
ing features of this unusual banking 
enterprise. This trust differs from the 
majority of investment trusts inas- 
much as the investments are restricted 
to high class bonds and first mortgage 
real estate loans. Neither common nor 
preferred stocks —irrespective of mar- 
ket attractiveness — can ever be pur- 
chased. 

This particular bond investment 
trust gives investors the opportunity 
of investing in lump sums of $1,000 or 
more, or by regular monthly payments 
in high grade well diversified securities 
that would be acceptable for trustees 
and savings banks. As you doubtless 
know, an investment trust is a mutual 
investment plan in which the investors 
pool their funds, each participant re- 
ceiving a certificate representing an 
undivided beneficial interest in the 
fund. The bank acts in the capacity 
of trustee for these investors. Of 
course all the assets of the trust are 
kept separate from the ordinary credits 
of the bank. 


‘THE bank charges one-half of 1 per 

cent per annum on the value of the 
fund for its services as trustee. The 
profits or losses, including the interest 
earned, are credited to the shareholders, 
the net earnings being distributed 
semi-annually. If any shareholder 
makes such a request, the trustee will 
apply his share of the earnings to the 
purchase of new shares in the trust or 
to the reduction of his unpaid balance 
on shares purchased on the installment 
plan. Anyone may withdraw from the 
trust and receive his share value, less 
one-half of 1 per cent which goes to 
the remaining members of the fund. 
One or more shares may be withdrawn 
at a time according to the desire of 
the owner. 

One day Byron Moser, who then was 
a young bank clerk in the Union Trust 
Company and Savings Bank of St. 
Louis, was riding home on the street 
car after work with three companions. 
The clerks got into a discussion about 
safe investments. As a direct result of 
this discussion, Mr. Moser organized 
an investment trust among the bank 
clerks of St. Louis. The project grew 
until it finally included 300 youthful 
clerks and future bankers. They 
pooled their savings in a lump fund 
which in seven years increased to 
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ssentially Investment Trust 


A St. Louis Bank’s Plan of Bond Operations for the Mutual 
Benefit of Its Shareholders, Investors and Depositors 


$500,000. The entrance of the United 
States into the war resulted in the dis- 
bursement of this investment trust 
fund. 

The success of the plan convinced 
Byron Moser of the feasibility of a 
specialized bank which would feature 
safe investments handled on a some- 
what similar plan for its depositors. 
Eventually, Mr. Moser who had 
climbed to the vice-presidency of the 
Union Trust Company and Savings 
Bank, was afforded ample opportunity 
to test out his “dream of castles in 
Spain”’ under practical conditions. He 
resigned the vice-presidency of the big 
bank to become president of the Se- 
curity National Bank, incubated from 
new ideas and ideals. 

The bank was organized by a group 
of experienced bankers who desired to 
establish a financial institution which 
would aid its depositors to accumulate 
nest eggs for their twilight years by 
systematic saving. The idea was to 
have the bank invest these savings in 
secure, high quality bonds and act as 
financial agent for the investors. This 
bank at the outset adopted the rigid 
policy of making no unsecured loans. 
It required the deposit of the best 
bonds such as Liberty bonds or 
treasury certificates as collateral on 
loans. It, furthermore, enforced the 
stringent rule of making no loans what- 
soever to its directors, officers or em- 
ployees. It invested its checking and 
saving deposits in high class securities 
suitable for trust or savings bank funds. 

This bank practiced the extraordi- 
nary policy of owning no bonds for sale 
on request to its depositors. It aspires 
to give disinterested service to its 
patrons. The officers believe that if 
the bank sold bonds, its investment 
advice could not be wholly disinter- 
ested. They could give impartial ad- 
vice provided only that they had 
nothing to sell. 


‘THE Security National has a trust 

department and acts as trustee for 
many persons who do not wish to be 
bothered with business details and 


prefer to turn such duties over to — 


experts. When they die, their estates 
are also handled in trust by the bank. 

There is a women’s department 
supervised by a handsome gray-haired 
business woman who aids and counsels 
the women customers regarding their 
business transactions and investments. 
Women who are inexperienced in 
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commercial systems and investment 
fundamentals are often rather sensitive 
about displaying their ignorance to 
their bankers. This particular St. 
Louis bank has overcome the handicap 
by employing an experienced banking 
woman to assist women patrons. 

The exact amount of interest which 
you receive from savings deposited 
with this bank depends on its net earn- 
ings. The bank pays a minimum of 
3 per cent on savings but in 1927 it is 
paying 34% per 
cent interest on 
savings up to $500 
and 4 per cent on 
savings accounts 
which exceed 
$500. Thus the 
depositors share 
to a slight degree 
in the bank’s net 
profits. Author- 
ity is vested in 
the board of direc- 
tors to vote extra 
interest allow- 
ances to savings 
and checking 
account deposi- 
tors when the net . 
income justifies 
such action. 

This interest- 
ing bank is oper- 
ated according to 


at least one-half of the bonds are 
Liberty bonds while approximately 
three-fourths of the others are of short 
maturity. At any time, a stockholder 
or depositor is privileged to examine 
the bank records and check up the 
bonds on hand. 

The test of the Security National’s 
principles is in the popularity of this 
bonded trust investment institution. 
Results show that it is the most 
popular younger bank in St. Louis. 


Byron Moser and the 
bank, practically an 
outgrowth of an in- 
vestment trust which 
he organized, with 
300 bank clerks in 
St. Louis participat- 
ing, while he himself 
was a ba clerk in 
the Union Trust 
Company and Sav- 
ings 
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with the individual purchase of one or 
two bonds at a time. Furthermore, 
their investments are conserved by 
trained experts who have been tem- 
pered and tested in the strict school of 
experience. 

A survey of the roster of investors 
who now participate in the bonded in- 
vestment trusts of this Missouri na- 
tional bank shows that the plan at- 
tracts both large and small investors. 
Those who have provided adequate life 
insurance for their families, as well as 
those who are unable to obtain insur- 
ance, are interested actively. Many 
who wish to invest by regular monthly 
payments ranging upward from $50 a 
month as a minimum, benefit measur- 
ably from this type of pooled invest- 
ment. The plan also dovetails admir- 
ably with the desires of those who are 
seeking to build up a retirement fund 
or others who are accumulating college, 
building, travel or sinking funds. The 
majority of the investors, however, are 
people who seek 


safety of principal 


with a fair in- 
terest return. 
The last semi- 
annual statement 
of the Security 
National Bank of 


the suggestions 
and recommen- 
dations of its 
board of direc- 
tors. There are 
two woman direc- 
tors on the board, 
as one-half the 
volume of sav- 


St. Louis showed 
resources of 
$7,496,221.59 as 
of June 30, 1927. 
The bank at that 
time had no un- 
secured loans — 
and never will 
have any unless 


ings accounts is 


deposited by 


women. 


An in- 
novation, how- 


ever, is its stock- 


it changes its 
policies and 
charter. The 
secured loans 
summed up _ to 
$1,309,240.92. 
The value of its 


government secu- 


holder’s advisory 


rities amounted 


board composed 

of twenty-five younger and active 
business men. They keep in close touch 
with the bank’s operations and aid 
its advancement. This subsidiary 
board is, in a way, a training school 
for those who later will be selected as 
members of the board of directors. 

Banking hours, particularly on Sat- 
urdays, have been a bone of contention 
in certain cities for many years. The 
Security National Bank solved the 
riddle by establishing its hours from 
nine to five o’clock for five days a 
week, and from nine until six-thirty 
in the evening on Saturdays. 

Twice monthly the bank publishes 
a complete list of all the bonds that it 
holds. Perusal of these reports proves 
that the bank lives up to its name by 
purchasing safe, conservative top qual- 
ity bonds for investment. Ordinarily, 


Its progress during the first six years 
of its existence has been astonishing in 
a well developed city which for years 
has had adequate banking facilities per 
1,000 of population. Its appeal to tHe 
general public demonstrates irrefutably 
that Mr. Average Citizen seeks safer 
methods of protecting his savings and 
investments. 


‘THE bond investment trust plan 

offers sterling advantages which at- 
tract the attention—and funds—of 
conservative investors. This system 
stresses the intelligent buying of secur- 
ities, a constant review of all securities 
and such diversification of purchase 
as minimizes the ordinary risk of indi- 
vidual investments. The investors 
also participate in the benefits of buy- 
ing in large quantities as compared 


to $1,664,319.69 
with $103,000 in government bonds 
to secure circulation, and $375,000 in 
bills receivable, all secured by United 
States bonds. Its investment in bonds 
at that time totaled $2,630,706.72. 


**Loot’ 


BOY “worked” several banks in 

“ his community which were offering 
special inducements for new accounts. 
He opened accounts in several, with- 
drawing from one as soon as the rules 
permitted and opening a new one in 
another bank. His “loot” included, 
it is said, a catcher’s mitt, a pair of 
roller skates, a fountain pen, an 
American flag, a camera, a vacuum 
jug, a steel fishing rod, a flashlight and 
a silver pencil. —T. D. M. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


oming From Fur Storage 


Where Vaults for Furs and Other Garments Create Two 
Distinctly New Seasons for Profits Direct and Indirect 


ice, more or less new in banks, 

we have created two new busy 
seasons —one in the spring when the 
first robin comes and another in the 
fall when the football season opens. ~ 
Although other banks have installed 
fur storage vaults, the Plainfield Trust 
Company is the first financial in- 
stitution in New Jersey to install 


bmn our fur storage serv- 


By MARJORIE E. SCHOEFFEL 
Plainfield Trust Company, Plainfield, N. J. 


installation of fur storage in bank 
vaults encroaches somewhat on the 
functions of people who make a 
specialty of that business, such as 
department stores, warehouse com- 
panies, and the like, it is something 
that a very wide circle of banks can do 


~ 


they are all getting a splendid response, 
the same as we are. 

In our case, we do not call for 
garments nor do we deliver them. We 
believe that the risk in transit is too 
great and people are perfectly willing 
to bring them in anyway. All furs 
left in our care are cleaned by an 
expert New York furrier, but we do no 
mending or repairing. Neither do we 
glaze the coats. The coats are hung on 
separate hangers on metal racks in 
double tiers. In returning the gar- 
ments to customers, we leave them on 
the hangers. The hangers are units in 
our advertising plan, as they read 
across the shoulder, ““The Plainfield 
Trust Company,” and underneath, in 
smaller letters at each end, “fur 
storage” and “‘silver storage.” We 


| 


Entrance from a central stairway in the main banking room to fur storage—a cold, 
even temperature from season to season 


them. Others, in communities such as 
Montclair, more or less exclusive 
residential towns, of which there are 
hundreds in this state, are now either 
installing them or cansidering them, 
and our experience of installation and 
two seasons of operation may contain 
ideas for those who comtemplate fur 
storage departments in the future, 
either as a producer of additional 
revenue or as another popular attrac- 
tion to bring new customers to the 
bank. 

In general, I would not say that 
every bank would profit from a fur 
storage vault. We have found it a 
paying department and Plainfield is a 
typical city of 35,000 people, about 
twenty-five miles out from New York 
City, with mixed interests —manufac- 
ture, wholesale, surrounding farms, and 
suburban residences housing commuters 
who work in the larger metropolis 
nearby. Offhand, one might think 
also that such a service goes only in 
wealthy communities; but that does 
not seem to be the case either, because 
furs are worn now by nearly all classes 
of people. As a result, although the 


to their own advantage and 
to the advantage of the 
public. At least in our ex- 
perience, for reasons which 
I shall give in more detail 
later, there seems to be a 
big demand for this type of 
service. During the first 
season, we stored 1,000 
articles and this season 1,800, with 
many other householders expressing 
their intention of placing their furs 
ifi storage with us next spring. 


EFORE we installed our vault, I 

visited fur storage vaults in the New 
Rochelle Trust Company, the Huguenot 
Trust Company, of New Rochelle, 
New York, and the County Trust 
Company, of White Plains, New York, 
as well as several of the banks in 
Greenwich, Connecticut. Of course, 
different banks use different methods. 
Some of the banks call at the house 
for garments to be stored and also 
deliver them. Some not only clean 
the furs, but also have them glazed 
and repaired during the summer 
months. But whatever their methods, 


also have a large silver storage vault. 

Some of the banks give out ther- 
mometers or other costly novelties 
advertising their fur storage depart- 
ments but we have not found it 
necessary. The service has needed no 
artificial stimulation. Once we had 
acquainted the public with what we 
had to offer, the response was generous. 
Our patrons found it more convenient 
than sending their fur garments out 
of town for cold storage in the summer 
months. And depositing them in the 
vaults of a bank in their home town gave 
them a sense of greater security. More- 
over, our customers were amazed that 
they could get the garments without any 
advance notice whatever, whereas in 
most of the larger warehouses specializ- 
ing in that field of service, advance 
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notice and considerable formality and 
delay in releasing appears to be 
customary. As a consequence, we 
get many customers who would not 
go to the bother of sending their cloth- 
ing to out-of-town places. 

We store fur coats, fur-trimmed 
garments, caps and woolly articles of 
all kinds, men’s dinner and evening 
clothes, women’s evening wraps, rugs 
during the summer when people go 
away, and robes of all sorts. Rugs are 
stored for two reasons—for the pro- 
tection from theft and moths. 

Our rates are moderate. Before 
deciding upon them we made a thor- 
ough study of all the New York storage 
companies’ rates and arrived at an 
average which we believe to be a fair 
charge. Placing a separate value upon 
each article stored, it works out some- 
thing like this: Muffs, scarfs, gloves, 
and hats, valued at $50 or less, at 
the minimum charge of $1 each for 
the season; suits, coats, robes, and 
other articles, up to $400 in value, 3 
per cent of the value of the article, 
with a minimum charge of $1.50. On 
values over $400 each, the charge is 2 
per cent of the valyation. These 
rates include cleaning by the furrier. 

Our fur storage vault was installed 
by experts in vault construction, with 
a frigid air system providing a cold, 
dry, even temperature at all times, 
thus insuring the preservation and 
natural beauty of furs indefinitely. 


The fur storage vault is in the base- 
ment of our bank, where we have 
altogether 12,000 square feet of vault 
storage space, including the separate 
compartment for trunks of silverware 
and other bulky valuables of that 
kind, and a section for the safe deposit 
vault, with a capacity of 6,500 boxes. 


AS this is written, during the second 

week in October, we have had to 
put several extra members of our staff in 
our fur storage vault department to 
attend to the withdrawal of winter 
garments preceding the football games. 
Being near Princeton and Rutgers, 
and within motoring distance of many 
of the other famous gridirons of the 
East, the opening of the football 
season brings hundreds of people into 
our bank, many of whom are not 
regular customers. Thus with a good 
deal to show in the way of a banking 
institution in a city of our size, this 
affords us an opportunity to acquaint 
these people with other services we 
have to offer. In that way our fur 
storage department helps to get new 
accounts, such as savings and checking 
depositors, bond customers and trust 
accounts, while at the same time 
standing on its own feet as a paying 
department of the bank. 

The busy fall season in our fur 
storage department will continue for a 
month or six weeks, during which 
most of the winter garments are with- 


A Girl Students’ Bank 


By FREDERICK P. H. SIDDONS 
American Security and Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 


N eighteen-minute ride from 
Washington, D. C., on the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad will bring you 
to the National Park Seminary for 
Young Women, one of the outstanding 
private girls’ schools. Forest Glen, 
Maryland, is the name of the town. 
The school has been named ‘‘National 
Park Seminary”? because of its prox- 
imity to the well-known National 
Rock Creek Park of Washington. 

The equipment of the school com- 
prises over thirty buildings, and in 
its operation the school has been 
placed upon a very businesslike basis. 
Its president, Dr. James E. Ament, 
has always believed that every effort 
should be made to establish in the 
minds of pupils the value of knowing 
the fundamentals of business. 

As a result the school has had 
established for a number of years what 
is known as the Glen School Bank of 
Forest Glen. 

Whenever a student enters the in- 
stitution, in fact prior to the arrival 
at the school, certain definite instruc- 


tions are given, and under “Financial 
Directions” the school definitely states 
that the bank is maintained for the 
care of student money, and incidentally 
it teaches correct banking methods. 
It further states that the school must 
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drawn. There is a steady all-year 
business too, of course, in which 
evening clothes are kept in our vaults 
to be withdrawn only on _ special 
occasions. Also, those going to south- 
ern winter resorts in January or 
February frequently put their winter 
clothing back in storage for a couple 
of months again while they are gone, 
so that articles are going in and out of 
the vault all the time. 

Of course, as with all innovations, 
we undertook this new service with 
some hesitancy. From surveys made, 


-we felt that it would ultimately be- 


come a paying department, although 
in the beginning it did little more than 
broaden the scope of our banking 
facilities as a whole, from which only 
indirect results were expected. But 
to our surprise, the new feature took 
immediately with the public, so that 
we did not have to wait long for our 
reward. And I believe that it would 
be so with many other services that a 
bank might offer these days, with 
banks becoming more popular in- 
stitutions, and with the public always 
increasing its income and standards of 
living. Perhaps, if we keep on adding 
new services of this kind, the same as 
department stores are emporiums of 
merchandise, banks will ultimately 
become emporiums of finance, with 
every popular convenience to draw 
the crowds, with busy seasons and 
something new all the year around. 


DEPOSITED 


GLEN SCHOOL BANK 


CENTS. 


= 


be permitted to advise against extrava- 
gant expenditures, that training in 
judicious expenditures is as important 
as in other plans of education and 
often far more important in‘its bearing 
(Continued on page 36) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Worth—of Living 


In Theory the Dollar Has Shrunk, but in Practice It Now 
Buys Many Things Never Before Obtainable at Any Price 


AS money increased or decreased 
in value during the past thirty 
years? Does a bondholder who 

invested in a $1,000 bond at the 
beginning of the twentieth century~ 
gain or lose when his bond matures, 
and he receives again his $1,000? Is 
there any real comparison between 
prices today, and prices as they were 
before this wonderful period of science 
and industry had begun? 

Most of us would answer without 
much hesitation that $1,000 buys a 
great deal less today than it would 
thirty years ago, and we _ should 
proceed to support our conclusions 
with many impressive statistics derived 
from index numbers of prices, and 
elaborate investigations into the cost 
of living. 

The purpose of this article is briefly 
to examine such arguments, and the 
data upon which they are based, and 
then to suggest that perhaps the 
striking changes in our business and 
social organization during the past 
generation ought to be taken into 
account. There are many values 
obtainable today that were not to be 
bought at any price thirty years ago. 
The poorest enjoy many privileges 
denied to the rich in former ages. 
Some of the commonplaces of today 
provide infinite value for our dollars, 
though they cut no figure at all in the 
statistician’s calculations. 

Our first thought in considering 
changes in price, or value, is to recall 
some of our elderly friends’ tales of 
the times when pioneers were desper- 
ately poor in money, though rich in 
food, fuel, and all the other products 
of their farms. They tell us of times 
when eggs sold for twelve cents a 
dozen, corned beef at five cents a 
pound, and the butcher gave away 
the liver when he killed a beef. Or 
one may look at back files of the 
newspapers, and see the department 
store ads of a few years ago, offering 
ladies’ dresses containing five times as 
much material as is used nowadays, 
for half the price. Or one may recall 
the fragrance of the “good five-cent 
cigar’ as it comes wafting down the 
years. 

Indeed one does not need to be 
elderly to remember when bank clerks 
lived on forty-five dollars a month, 
and when beginners started in at 
fifteen. Those were the days when a 
pair of shoes costing more than three 
dollars exposed the wearer to criticism 


By HY. W. SANDERS 


for his wasteful ways. A dollar was 
then a “great big iron man,” com- 
manding a measure of respect no 
longer accorded to him. A salary of 
five thousand a year was munificent. 
A millionaire’s vast possessions took 
our breath away. 

Now this is all changed. We think 
in billions while before we thought in 
millions. Wages and salaries have 
doubled and trebled, and as a nation 
we enjoy wealth and comfort to a 
degree unequaled in history. Yet we 
still find, most of us, that our desires 
and wants tend to outstrip our in- 
comes, and we still, consciously or 
unconsciously, make comparisons with 
the “good old days.” 

It is our composite thought that 
somehow we are much worse off than 
in the old days of twelve-cent eggs. 
The cartoonists still show the little 
bald man with his worried look and 
ragged mustache waving his _at- 
tenuated pocketbook, and _ labeled 
“Mr. Consumer,” or “Pa.” We still 
look back with longing eyes, and 
dream that we have today’s pay 
envelope and the prices that prevailed 
in 1900. 

In more systematic fashion the 
economists have attempted to measure 
the increases in price with index 
numbers, by taking the average of 
the prices of a list of standard com- 
modities at various times. There is 
much diversity in the methods em- 
ployed, some economists merely taking 
the average price per pound of a list 
of representative commodities. Others 
vary the unit of weight to adjust the 
relative importance of various items, 
taking “‘hay by the ton, and radium by 
the milligram.”* Others again use 
various co-efficients to “‘weigh” cer- 
tain items that are used in larger 
quantities than others, on the basis 
that “pork is more important than 
coffee, and wheat than quinine.” 

However, despite the divergence in 
method, the results show an interesting 
resemblance, and apparently confirm 
the evidence of our own recollections 
as to the advance of prices of staple 
commodities. It may be interesting to 
examine the results of one of the 
standard indexes, to study price changes 
in the items considered, during the 
thirty years since our hypothetical 
bondholder bought his $1,000 bond. 

Let us take Bradstreet’s index, one 

* “Index Numbers” by Prof. Irving Fisher. 


of the simpler kind. There are ninety- 
six commodities in it, 39 of which are 
foodstuffs, raw and finished; 15 fibres, 
textiles and leathers; 10 metals; 11 
building materials, and the rest of a 
miscellaneous character. The price 
per pound of the entire list is added, 
and an average taken. 

The low point of this index occurred 
in 1896, during which year the average 
price per pound fell to $5.91. From 
that time until the year 1907 it 
steadily climbed until at the time of 
the panic it stood at $8.90, an increase 
in twelve years of 50 per cent. It was 
during this period that the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics com- 
piled figures covering the expenditures 
of 11,156 families —thereby laying the 
foundation for many subsequent studies 
on the cost of living. 

After the panic year of 1907, prices 
declined temporarily and not until 
1912 do we note another high record. 
In that year the average touched 9.18 
and stayed there until the war period, 
after which the index shows the rapid 
upward movement with which we are 
all familiar. 

The commodity price that had 
averaged $5.91 in 1896 reached $11.82 
in 1916, $15.63 in 1917, and $18.71 in 
1918. Even after the armistice the 
increase continued, with the business 
world clinging to fallacious arguments 
against price reductions. Then came 
the ‘“buyers’ strike” in 1920 that 
knocked the props from under inflated 
prices and the average came down to 
$11.36. In 1923 it recovered to $13.40 
and since then has shown a very 
gradual decline to its present level of 
about $12.50. 


UCH was the course of average 

wholesale prices. On the basis of 1896 
they were three times as great in 1920, 
and twice as great today. The 
question is: do they truly represent 
the cost of living under today’s 
conditions? 

We hear sometimes of the modern 
“sixty-cent dollar.” This expression 
arises from calculations made by the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 

They took the 1914 price level of the 
list of commodities entering into their 
“family budget’’ and made it 100, and 
then expressed the decline in purchas- 
ing power in percentages of this figure. 
Thus in 1916 the dollar was considered 
as being worth 92 cents, in 1918, 60 
cents, in 1920, 48.9 cents, and today 
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on this basis the dollar is worth about 
58 cents. 

Calculations such as these, relating 
to the ‘“‘cost of living’ have usually 
been made in connection with in- 
quiries into wages, poor relief, or the 
tariff. As a result they tend to reflect 
conditions affecting only the lower 
ranges of weekly-wage earners in our 
larger cities. Yet the figures obtained 
are freely quoted as applying to all 
classes. 


FoR example we find that the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
gives as its most recent conclusions of 
the proportions of the “family budget” 
the following figures: 


Food 41.7% 
Shelter 18.3% 
Clothing 13.6% 
Fuel and Light 5.4% 
Sundries 20.9% 


It must be obvious that such 
percentages as these will not apply to 
farmers, for example, who constitute 
one-fourth of the entire number of 
workers, nor to the professions con- 
stituting one-twentieth, nor to the 
retail traders who number one-eighth 
of those “‘gainfully employed.” 

Then again these calculations are 
based upon a family of five persons — 
parents and three children of school 
age —yet on the basis of 1920 census, 
if each male gainfully employed had 
three minor children there would have 


been 73,000,000 children of school age, 
instead of the 33,000,000 actually 
found by the enumerators. 

It may fairly be questioned, there- 
fore, whether even for the industrial 
population, the figure of 20 per cent 
for all extras over the bare essentials of 
food, shelter, clothing, fuel and light, 
is anything like adequate, and as we 
shall see later, it is in, this item of 
“sundries” that some of the greatest 
gains are to be found offsetting in- 
creased prices in other classifications. 

However, we may grant the general 
contention of the statisticians that 
average wholesale prices have doubled 
since the beginning of the century, 
and proceed to inquire how those 
wholesale prices would affect our 
investor who today received back the 
$1,000 he invested in a bond in 1897. 

If he is a poor man, and must use 
the money for the barest living needs 
of food, a humble shelter, and ordinary 
clothing, we fear that he has indeed 
lost about half of his money. 

Supposing on the other hand that 
he is a farmer and spends his $1,000 on 
machinery. He can get machines 
that will save him infinite labor, that 
were not invented in 1900. He can 
get a combined harvester and thresher 
that will do as much work in a day as a 
dozen men in previous times. 

Or let us suppose that he buys an 
automobile. Compared with 1896, how 
shall we attempt to appraise the value 
of swift, easy, comfortable transporta- 
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tion? It simply was not obtainable at 
any price thirty years ago. Even as 
late as 1913 it took 1,562 bushels of 
wheat to buy the automobile value 
that 780 will buy today, or 18,000 
pounds of hogs to equal what 8,680 
pounds will buy today. 

Think of the other things he might 
buy with his $1,000. Radio with its 
wonderful entertainment out of the 
ether, airplanes with their amazing 
powers, electricity bringing light and 
power. Think of the “time” that can 
be bought with $1,000 invested in 
domestic labor-saving contrivances. 

We can buy entertainment at the 
movies today that was not possible a 
generation ago. We have such con- 
veniences as the telephone, now be- 
come universal, the adding machine, 
the farm tractor and gasoline engine, 
the consolidated high-school with its 
bus service, and the wonderful develop- 
ment of newspapers and magazines. 


BYEN in the food supplies that bulk 
so largely in studies of the cost-of- 
living, there are many developments 
that are not comparable on an equal 
basis between the two periods. Today 
we have lettuce and winter vegetables 
shipped all over the country from the 
South and the Pacific Coast. We have 
developments in refrigeration and han- 
dling of foodstuffs that give us a much 
wider range of choice than we had 
years ago. We even have hygienic 
education that teaches us that the 
(Continued on page 53) 
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How He Weighs 
Your Balance 


By J. J. Berliner, B. CS. 


many concerns that fail to establish 

and build up credit at their banks. 
As a result, their expansion is limited 
by the lack of capital; and, when a 
period of temporary depression hits 
business, some of them fold up and 
die. 

Although a great many business 
executives realize the wisdom of being 
on a sound basis with their banks, they 
don’t know just how to achieve that 
position. The facts to keep in mind 
are that it is the business of banks to 
lend money and that the main object 
of the bank is to make money for its 
stockholders. Hence a bank is likely 
to be more liberal with a borrower 
whose account shows a good profit 
than with one that does not. 

In establishing bank credit, one of 
the essentials is the carrying of an 
adequate balance. Many business 
men do not realize how necessary a 
proper balance really is. In fact, one 
often hears it maintained, by those who 
do not understand, that the adequate- 
balance provision is merely an arbi- 
trary rule laid down by the banks for 
the purpose of increasing their deposits. 

To illustrate what factors the bank 
considers in determining whether an 
account is profitable, let us examine an 
instance. A New York firm. kept 
accounts in two banks, one in New 
York City and the other in Hartford, 
Connecticut —both banks granting the 
firm commensurate lines of credit. The 
records of the New York bank revealed 
that the concern met its notes promptly, 
kept a 30 to 40 per cent balance 
against its loans and, as an account, 
seemed entirely satisfactory. Yet on 
this account, the New York bank 
found that, month after month, it was 
losing money. A close study of the 
account for a few months revealed the 
reason. 

The firm had been depositing in the 
New York banks only checks trans- 
ferring funds to New York from its 
Hartford bank; meanwhile it was using 
the New York bank accoynt very 
actively for checking out. Conse- 
quently, the New York balance was 
made up almost entirely of funds that 
had not been collected, and did not 
represent money that the bank could 
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ou and Your Banker 


ACCOUNT ANALYSIS 
NAME—John Doe MONTH—June 1927 
Less average daily uncollected funds.................. 200.00 
93,200.00 
Less 13% reserve with federal reserve bank..:......... 12,116.00 
Less 2% balances with correspondents................ 1,864. 
15,844.00 
Income 
Interest on loanable funds at 44%............... 290.08 
Interest received on balances with correspondents.. . 2.52 
Expense 
Exchange absorbed 
Transit items 10 at 134¢ per item............. 18 
Clearing items, 12,189 at 34c peritem......... 91.42 
Checks on us, 76 at 24 peritem............. 1.90 
Currency, 404M at 10c per M................ 40.40 
32.30 
Miscellaneous 


Typical method of account-analysis 


lend. Furthermore, the account was 
so active—so many checks were put 
through —that the handling cost more 
than absorbed any money that the 
bank could have made from loans to 
its customers. 

As a rule, a banker considers an 
account satisfactory when it is a 
borrowing account and maintains a 
satisfactory balance; and a satisfactory 
balance generally is considered to be 
about 20 per cent of the line of credit 
that the customer has been granted. 


(THE average bank reasons thus: 
Assume that several customers have 
been granted lines of credit of $50,000 
each. According to the bank’s require- 
ments, each ought to carry a cash 
balance of about $10,000. Hence, when 
John Doe comes in to borrow $50,000 
the $10,000 balances carried by five 
other customers is the money to be 
lent to John. If none of these other 
customers carries a suitable balance, 
there will be no money forthcoming 
for John; or the bank will be obliged 
to exercise its rediscount privilege at 
the federal reserve bank. 

From the banker’s standpoint the 
good account is the one that maintains 
a satisfactory balance, borrowing suffi- 
ciently for its needs, and at the same 
time is in a position to clean up all its 
borrowings at reasonable periods. 


Banks prefer regular clean-ups —for 
instance, annually —for two reasons. 
One reason is that the clean-up is the 
bank’s best assurance that the cus- 
tomer’s quick assets really are current, 
and that his finances aren’t frozen. 
Second, the clean-up proves to the 
bank that its loans are liquid and that 
its funds are not tied up indefinitely. 

When money is easy, banks, as a 
rule, are’ not so insistent that their 
borrowers keep up their balances as 
when money is tight. When business 
is tight and the banks are carrying 
high commitments and are receiving 
more calls for loans than they can 
satisfy, they keep a pretty close watch 
on the balances, for they want money 
to lend. 

This brings us to the question: 
“What kind of an account does my 
bank expect me to carry?” Briefly, 
the answer is, an account whose average 
balance is kept commensurate with the 
account’s activity. For it is unreason- 
able to expect a bank to help you when 
you need help if you have not done 
your share in keeping your account 
above the point where the bank loses 
money on it. 

Perhaps everyone does not realize 
that, just as do other business enter- 
prises, many banks operate costing 
methods. Reproduced on this page 


is a representative account-analysis 
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sheet, a form used in the costing 
method of one bank. A study of it 
will throw some light on what the 
banker expects of his accounts. 

The first item is the average daily 
balance. This, minus the average 
daily amount of uncollected funds, 
leaves a net balance available for the 
bank’s use. Under the heading of 
uncollected funds are checks drawn on 
other towns and cities and deposited 
to the credit of the account but which 
the bank has not yet collected, and 
checks of the current day that have 
been deposited too late to go through 
the local clearing house. 

From the net available balance, the 
bank must deduct certain reserves. 
First is listed the reserve —money or 
its equivalent —that must be kept on 
deposit with the federal reserve bank. 
Reserve requirements imposed by the 
federal reserve bank upon its members 
vary in accordance with loca- 
tion, from a minimum of 7 per 
cent to a maximum of 13 per 
cent on demand deposits. The 
member banks lose the use of 
this money, for the federal 
reserve bank pays no interest 
on it. 

Next there is deducted from 
the remaining available bal- 
ance a cash reserve that, in 
the instance of the bank that | 
furnished the analysis sheet, is 
2 per cent. This is the actual 
cash on hand in the bank, both 
in the tellers’ cages and in the 
vaults. 

Next comes a deduction for 
funds kept on deposit with 
correspondent banks—in the 
instance of this bank also 2 
per cent. Of the remaining 
funds, the bank has full use. 

The first and largest item of income 
is interest on loanable funds, which at 
the time of this analysis, averaged 4144 
per cent. This is a diversified income 
from five general sources. 

The items of income that bring the 
highest return are money loaned over 
the counter, and bonds, mortgages, 
and similar securities that the bank 
buys. Then come government securi- 
ties, absolutely safe, sound and liquid, 
but often yielding a lower return; and 
following these, commercial paper. 
However, various conditions in the 
money market may cause the last- 
named two to exchange places; for 
government securities average fairly 
close to the same return all the time, 
while, with tight money, commercial 
paper may yield as much as counter 
loans. Commercial paper is always for 
a term of six months or less; and in the 
event that a bank needs to liquidate 
any of its commercial paper holdings, 
they are always rediscountable at the 
federal reserve bank any time after 
90 days or less from maturity, provided 


always that the makers of the paper 
are acceptable to the federal reserve 
bank. The last, and with the poorest 
yield of all, is that money that the 
bank devotes to demand loans to 
brokers, secured by ample and satis- 
factory collateral. 

The second item of income is interest 
received on the balance of accounts 
carried with correspondents. 

The third item is exchange. Many 
persons do not realize the reason for the 
exchange charge on certain checks. 
Checks drawn on several of the princi- 
pal cities are exempt, while checks 
drawn on other cities carry the charge. 
In some cities, the charge does not 
represent the cost of all the items as is 
ordinarily thought, but in reality is a 
deferred interest charge for the time 
necessary to collect the checks. 

If there is no clearing-house rule 
specifically prescribing the crediting of 


‘““(t is unreasonable to ex- 
pect a bank to help you 
when you need help if you 
have not done your share 
in keeping your account 
above the point where the 
bank loses money on it.” 


deferred interest, it is optional with the 
bank whether it gives the customer’s 
interest-bearing balance credit at the 
time the check is deposited. In the 
event that the bank elects to do it this 
way, the exchange charge re-imburses 
the bank for the interest on the amount 
credited to the customer for the two, 
four, six or eight days that the check is 
in transit and out of the bank’s hands. 


[N other cities —for instance, Boston 

—no exchange charge is charged on 
New England checks. But, under 
clearing-house rules, exchange items 
cannot be credited to the customer’s 
interest balance until the transit time 
on the item, as specified by the clearing 
house, has elapsed. 

Concerns that receive a large quantity 
of small checks from all over the country 
pay aconsiderable amount for exchange. 

A certain big firm of publishers 
receives each day a great volume of 
checks for amounts of only a dollar or 
two each, coming from all corners of 
the country. To avoid the payment of 


Twenty-nine 


heavy exchange charges, the concern 
has arranged with a bank situated in a 
small town and there deposits all its 
checks. Because this bank is in the 
country it need not adhere to clearing 
house rules; and it credits the firm for 
the full face of the checks without 
deducting exchange. The bank makes 
money because the volume of checks . 
is so large that a fair portion of the 
account represents collected funds. 
Also, interest rates in the country 
generally average one or two per cent 
higher than in the large cities. So 
that, if a large enough balance is 
maintained to offset delay in receiving 
funds, the bank has a good chance, 
even with paying some exchange, to 
make as much from the account as 
would a city bank. 

Under the heading of miscellaneous 
income are service charges for low 
balances, as for instance, the dollar or 

two that many banks deduct 
from the customers’ accounts 
if their balances average is 
below the minimum balance 
limit. Under this heading, 
also, come such occasional 
items of income as Canadian 
discount. 

The total of these items 
then, is the entire income that 
the bank can derive from the 
net balance available; and 

- from this total must be de- 
ducted the expense of carry- 
ing the account. 

The first expense to be 
charged against any accounts 
is interest paid on the bal- 
ance —provided the bank is 
paying any. This interest is 
paid on the net available bal- 
ance before deducting the re- 
serves. 

The next three items —three types of 
check collections —are generally those 
that cause the bank either to make or 
lose money on an account. The first, 
transit items, are checks drawn on 
other towns. The second, clearing 
items, are checks drawn on other banks 
in the same town. The third, “‘checks 
on us,” is self-explanatory. 

In the bank that furnishes this 
information, it generally costs about 
2% times as much to handle checks 
drawn on other towns or cities as it 
does to handle checks drawn on the 
same town or city in which the bank 
is situated. Also, it costs the bank 
about as much to handle checks drawn 
on itself as it does to send checks to 
distant points for collection. 

Similarly it costs something for the 
receiving tellers to take in currency; 
and this cost generally is charged at an 
arbitrary figure, such as 20 cents per 
$1,000 with this particular bank. 

The next item is loaning expense. 
This is a spread of the cost of the 
bank’s loaning and credit departments, 


(Continued from page 50) 
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Thirty 


ing in its windows, United States 
National Bank, Denver, has con- 
venient records answering these ques- 
tions: 
How successful was the display in 
attracting attention? How much ad- 
vertising litera- 


(ing in its every display appear- 


By WILLARD SLOCUM 


Instead of taking the display in the 
window, Herrick has sometimes taken 
it on his office desk, assembling it there. 

He cuts down the print, and pastes 
it on an ordinary filing card. Above it 


ture was distrib- 
uted through it? 


Were any sales 
traceable to it, 
and if so, what? 
Of what was the 
display created, 
and just what 
did it look like? 

All of this in- 
formation can be 
obtained in a few 
seconds from the 
desk-drawer files 


THE BURROUGHS 


Card Record the Windows 


It Begins With a Photograph Surrounded by Wide Margins 
for Notation of the General Effect and Actual Results 


time. Our Lindbergh window drew a 
great deal of attention, but it did not 
have the direct sales appeal that | 
plan ordinarily to put into displays. 
“Once in a while I have a display 
idea that is a complete ‘flop.’ For 
photographs of such displays I have a 
discard classification. Last spring, for 
example, I had planned for a series of 
displays on great financiers, beginning 
with Robert Morris. The idea looked 
good, but the initial display demon- 
strated that the fundamental idea had 
no interest for the public. The 
photograph of this display went into 
‘Discard,’ and the series was ahan- 
doned. 
*““A series of cards logs experience of 
each window. The 


of Allan Herrick, 


publicity man- 

ager. A system based on actual 

inexpensive photographs, furnishes it. 
The large office building in which 

the United States National Bankfis 

located had no provision originally 


; for bank display windows. After a 
one thorough survey, including a review 
oe of bank window display in many cities 
ay and a careful analysis of results to be 
oa ‘ = expected, the board of directors decided 
Re to use display windows. The situa- 
is tion was worked out with the owners 


of the building, and the first display 
window, of most modern design, was 
installed early in 1927. Later, two 


additional windows were installed. 
The cost of installation was several 


thousand dollars. 

oh.) For most efficient management, 
Allan Herrick, publicity manager, 
decided that the windows required 
adequate records with an inexpensive 
system easy to operate. Such a 
system, an unqualified success, Mr. 
Herrick has developed. It begins with 
a photograph of each window display. 

Mr. Herrick takes the snapshot 
photograph himself. Each of the 
display windows is illuminated by five 
one hundred watt lamps. Using an 
ordinary postcard-size camera, Mr. 
Herrick experimented with exposures 
and focus until he arrived at a practical 
formula. This is four minutes’ ex- 
posure at approximately ten feet. 
Occasionally, he has to photograph a 
display window more than once; usually 
the photograph obtained is entirely 
adequate for record file purposes. 


date of the display 
is followed by a 
title, as, ‘Save to 
Travel,’ and then 
by a statement of 
the pulling power. 

“Another file 
gives details of re- 
quests for litera- 
ture produced by 
the window dis- 
plays. My file 
shows me that be- 
tween April 9 and 


April 16, we had 


and to the right is plenty of space 
for notations of the attention-getting 
powers of the display. Running through 
his file, I found such notations as, 
“Excellent,” “Fair,” “Poor.” Other 
information, as that the display secured 
distribution for a’ given number: of 
pieces of advertising material, or that 
it brought an order for $1,000 in 
bonds, may be entered on this card. 

“I stand for a half hour or so and 
count the people actually stopping to 
look at the display,” Mr. Herrick 
explained. “Here is a display that 
stopped thirty-four people in sixty 
minutes —at the rate of about 350 a 
day. I have marked this excellent. 
Here is another display which actually 
stopped more people, yet I have 
marked it only good. The second 
display did not have the direct sales 
appeal that the first had. We can 
use ideas very closely related to a 
bank’s service and get attention, or use 
other ideas, perhaps far more effec- 
tive for attention, that aren’t as 
closely related to banking service. I 
take this principle into account all the 


566 requests for 
our chart, ‘Law of Descent,’ and during 
the afternoon of April 25, we had 
twenty-two requests for a printing we 
had made of the State Banking Act 
amendment. A display that went in 
on May 16 produced 172 requests for 
the booklet, ‘Investments Explained.’ 
In three and one-half days following 
August 22, a display on dime savers 
brought requests from 575. 

“Literature distribution is one of 
the most important functions of our 
windows. In the past we have used 
various advertising methods for this, 
but in respect to cost, none compares 
with the efficiency of our windows. 

“IT have other cards covering actual 
sales traceable to the window displays. 
The sales are those made by the in- 
vestment company and our trust 
department. 

“It takes comparatively little time 
to keep my file record complete. I 
put down no more than is essential. 
The photograph gives a complete 
record of what each display is.” 

A succession of pockets in a vertical 
file contains material assembled for 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Shaw -Walker 
STOCK CARD FORMS 
fit every bank need 


Shaw-Walker manufactures and carries in stock card mortgage and other departmental records (both hand 
forms that are practical for keeping necessary records and machine posted), signature and index cards for 
in every department of banks and trust companies. all sorts of active account records, central information 


file and business promotion cards, etc., etc. Some of 


Many of these card forms have been designed by chese cards are illustrated on this page 


bankers themselves, from an intimate knowledge of 
the specific needs of certain departments. Other Seem Shaw-Walker also designs and manufactures special 
are the result of our own experiences in helping hun- “Built Like a card forms for the special system re- 
dreds of banks equip and systematize their businesses. SI er” quirements of any bank department. 


Send for samples of any department records 
in which you are interested. Address our 
Bank Department at Muskegon, Mich. 


Among these Shaw-Walker stock forms 
may be found cards for savings, commer- 
cial, trust, loan and discount, real estate 


Bank Systems, Supplies and Equipment 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Thirty-two 


Modern business practice endorses 
protection with speed and economy 


A partial list of Todd users 


/Etna Life Insurance Co. Controllers Office, 


Ajax Rubber Co. Sacramento, Calif. 
Alabama Power Co. Corning Glass Works 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Corn Exchange Bank, 
Aluminum Co. of America New York 
American Express Co. The Curtis Publishing Co. 
American LaFrance Fire Delco Remy Co. 
Engine Co., Inc. Delaware, Lackawanna & 
American Laundry Western R. R. 
Machine Co. Dodge Bros. 
American Radiator Co. Donner Steel Co., Ine. 
American Rolling Mill Co. Dunlap Tire & Rubber Co. 
American Thread Co. Eagle Picher Lead Co. 
Armstrong Cork Co. Eastman Kodak Company 
Associated Oil Co. Electric Auto Lite Co. 
The Atlantic Refining Co. Electric Storage Battery 
Atwater Kent Mfg. Co. Company 
Auburn Automobile Co. Equitable Trust Co., N. Y. 
re Barber Asphalt Co. The Estate Stove Works 
‘A Bearings Company of Federal Radio Corp. 
x America First National Bank of 
‘ Bemis Bros. Bag Company City of N. Y. 
= : The Berger Mfg. Co. Ford Motor Company 
Boston & Albany R. R. General American Tank 
Boston & Maine Railroad Car Corporation 


The Bradstreet Co. General Petroleum Co. 


The Bucks Stove & Range Grand Trunk Railway 


The Protectograph eliminates 
a nee percentage of all check 
frauds by preventing raised 
amounts. t is made in a 
variety of standard models, 
one for every type of business 
—$37.50 up. or private use 
the Personal Protectograph at 
$20 has a nation-wide popu- 
larity. Only Todd can make 
a Protectograph. 
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Brunswick Balke Callender | General Tire & Rubber Co. hud 
Company Goodyear Tire & Rubber a | 
Buckeye Steel Castings Co. Company a 


TODD SYSTEM 
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Company System 
Edw. G. Budd Mfg. Co. Graybar Electric Co. 
F. N. Burt Co. Great Northern Railway ; J { 
Cannon Mfg. Co. Guaranty Trust Co. > Wet ee 
The Celotex Company Hamilton Brown Shoe Co. CG | 
Central Railroad of N. J. Hamilton Watch Co. 
Certo Corporation Harbison-Walker Refr. 
Champion Spark Plug Company 
Chase & Sanborn W.A. Harriman & Co., Inc. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Hart Schaffner & Marx 

Paul Railway Hazel Atlas Glass Co. 
City of Rochester, N. Y. Hercules Powder Co. 
The Colorado Fuel & Iron The Home Insurance Co. 

Company Homer Laughlin China Co. 
Columbia River Canning Hudson Motor Car Co. 

Company Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
Columbia Steel Corp. Illinois Watch Case Co. 
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banks 


houses 
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Thirty-three 


Throughout the business world the 
Todd System protects circulating funds 


A partial list of Todd users 


Indiana Limestone Co. 
Ingersoll Rand Co. 
International Harvester 
Company 
Johnson & Johnson 
Kroehler Mfg. Co. 
LaClede Steel Co. 
Lehn & Fink, Inc. 
Libby, McNeil & Libby 
Louis K. Liggett Co. 
MacFadden Publications 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
Marland Refining Co. 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Michaels, Stern & Co. 
Michelin Tire Co. 
Michigan Central Railroad 
Miller Rubber Co. 

Moon Motor Car Co. 
Frank A. Munsey Co. 
National Cash Register Co. 
National Carbon Co., Inc. 


National City Bank of 
New York 


National Lead Co. 
National Silk Dyeing Co. 


National Twist Drill & 
Tool Co. 


New York Central R. R. 

North East Electric Co. 

Oneida Community Ltd. 

Pacific Gas & Elec. Co. 

Paige Motor Co. 

Paine, Webber & Co. 

Parke, Davis & Co. 

Pennsylvania R. R. 

The Pepsodent Co. 

The Philadelphia Electric 
Company 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

Postum Company, Inc. 

Prest-O-Lite 

Public Service Co. of N. J. 


The Robbins & Myers Co. 
Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corporation 
Reo Motor Car Co. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Republic Stamping & 
Enameling Co. 
Rome Brass & Copper Co. 
D. A. Schulte, Inc. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Sing-Sing Prison 
The Singer Mfg. Co. 
Skelly Oil Co. 
Southern Pacific Railway 
Southern States Steel 
Corporation 
Spencer, Kellogg & Sons 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
Company 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 
F. B. Stearns Co. 
Stromberg-Carlson Mfg. 
Company 
The Symington Co. 
Texas Company 
Toledo Scale Co. 
United Cigar Stores Co. 
United Electric Light Co. 
United Fruit Co. 
United Hotels Co. 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol 
Company 
United States Light & 
Heat Corp. 
United States Rubber Co. 
Universal Pictures Corp. 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 
The Vitaphone Corp. 
The Warner Bros. Co. 
F. W. Woolworth Co. 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co. 
Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 
Yawman & Erbe 


CHECK PROTECTION 


Standard Forgery Bonds cover 
the remaining check-fraud 
possibilities, namely, outright 
forgery of signature or of 
endorsement. As _ preferred 
risks, Todd users qualify for 
such bonds at large savings 
from the Metropolitan Cas- 
ualty Insurance Company, 
New York. 


' Todd Greenbac Checks, with 
their patented  self-canceling 
features, eliminate another 
major source of possible 

check losses by preventing 
oumeejie change of payee’s name, date 
i end number and “counter- 
Jeiting”” The instant the 
torger’s acid is applied count- 
less imprints the word 
“VOID” appear. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Thirty-four 


Balanced 


Protection 
Regardless of Size 


The first requisite for secur- 
ity in a large or small bank 
vault is balanced protection 
—equal protective strength 
throughout. In other words, 
the walls, floor and roof 
should be no less secure than 
the vault door. 


In the Rivet-Grip System, 
this balanced protection is 
obtained through a new 
system of steel reinforce- 
ment, which is fabricated in 
various sizes to give the 
walls and slabs a protective 
value equivalent to that of 
any particular door from 4 
to 48 in. thick. 


To penetrate a vault wall 
reinforced with Rivet-Grip 
steel frames requires a long 
period of time, a great 
variety of equipment and 
frequent changes in the 
method of attack. 


There are no weak points in a 
Rivet-Grip protected vault. The 
frames interlock at all corners. 
The door connections are as 
strong as the vault door itself. 
The scientific design of Rivet- 
Grip Reinforcement insures bal- 
anced protection throughout. 


4 


Structurally Strong 


Rivet-Grip Bank Vault Reinforcement 
is not only highly resistive to burglary 
or riotous attack but is strong enough 
structurally to resist breaking or crush- 
ing of the vault due to a collapse of 
the building from fire or other causes. 


Write for brochure giving interest- 
ing facts about the design and 
construction of modern bank vaults 


The Rivet-Grip Steel Co. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


2400 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


RivetGrip 


BANK VAULT REINFORCEMENT 


(Continued from page 30) 

use in preparing window displays. 
There are pockets for trust windows, 
general windows, savings displays, 
coins and currency, safe deposits other 
bank windows, pictures of window 
displays, and others. Charts, pictures, 
art ideas, and notes made here and 
there, contribute to the efficiency of 
this file. 

The time and range for exposure of 
United States National Bank windows 
would not be correct for many other 
windows, of course. These Denver 
windows are brilliantly illuminated. 
The important tip that this experience 
provides is that any bank, if it will 
experiment a little, can evolve a 
standard formula for taking pictures 
of window displays inexpensively. The 
camera used may be such that the 
print will be small enough to leave 
plenty of room when it is posted on a 
filing card. A larger size, which can 
readily be cut down, is feasible, also. 

Another photographic that 
has effected large economies in window 
display for the United States National 
Bank, uses the photostat process. 
Formerly, enlargements made by a 
commercial photographer were ex- 
tensively used. Mr. Herrick has 
found that enlargements are of special 
value in many ways for window dis- 
play, and giant sizes, in particular, 
have “‘brought up” display pieces that 


THE BURROUGHS 


otherwise would have been too small 
as central objects. 

The photostat process, recently 3 
substituted, effects a saving of over $40 
a month for the bank. By patching 
two negatives, the bank is able to 
obtain prints double the usual extreme 


size of 18x22 inches. The cost of such 
prints, under the straight photographic 
process, would be $15.50 each. By the 
new method, the cost is reduced to 
$2.60. The photostat process, Mr, 
Herrick told me, gave considerably 
better enlargements from type matter, 
such as advertisements, wills, letters, 
The prints from the two processes are 
so nearly alike that often an experi- 
enced photographer cannot tell the 
difference. 


ANOTHER advantage of photostat 
material is the very fast service ob- 
tainable on it, averaging much better 
than can be obtained from commercial 
photographers. An enlargement of 
medium size costs the bank $1.50. 

The general experience of the United 
States National Bank is that specially 
prepared displays, averaging high in 
effectiveness, can be produced under 
bank conditions for a total cost of $5 
or less each. 

“There is no other advertising 
available to a bank,” declared Mr. 
Herrick, “‘that comes anywhere near 
window display in low cost of results.” 


Thrift Week for Seven Months 


(Continued from page 21) 


Share with Others. The slogan is 
“For Success and Happiness.” 

Already January has come to be 
known as the Thrift month. A week 
was good but not enough. A month 
was better but insufficient. 

Now a seven months’ program has 
been inaugurated. A month is set 
aside to emphasize the lesson of each 
day of thrift week. The program is 
thirty times as large. This is called 
the new Unit Plan. 

Of just what this Unit Plan consists 
and how it works may, perhaps, be 
most adequately explained by review- 
ing the contents of one section of the 
plan—the “Thrift Through a Bank 
Account” section, for that is the first 
to be released. 

The material was prepared under 
the direction of a committee of 
practical bankers. It tells of the best 
ways to use a bank account and how 
to accomplish the most through such 
use. 

The feature of this banking section 
is a poster in colors which tells at a 
glance the story of success and happi- 
ness through constant use of a bank 
book. Supporting material includes a 
series of newspaper advertisements, 
folders, publicity articles for release to 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


your local press, a three minute talk 
outline and educational material for 
shop magazine and bulletin boards. 

Similar sections of the Unit Plan 
dwelling on other specific thrift sub- 
jects will follow at monthly intervals 
until the entire seven major points of 
the thrift schedule have been covered. 
There will be a section on “Thrift 
Through Life Insurance.” Another 
section will be devoted to “Thrift 
Through Owning Your Own Home.” 
Get the picture of a week stretched 
into a year and you have the whole 
Unit Plan story. 

Bankers can obtain further informa- 
tion by writing John A. Goodell, 
Executive Secretary, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. — 


Exhibiting the Appliances 


PHILADELPHIA bank in its 
lobby conducted a series of ex- 
hibits of the various mechanical appli- 
ances and equipment used in the con- 
duct of the banking business. Several 


efficient clerks were on hand to operate 
the adding machines, typewriters, coin 
counters, letter openers, multigraphs, 
etc. This helped the public to under- 
stand better the work of the bank. 
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Thirty-five 


1§ CLEARING HOUSE 


‘ 485 MISSION cr 
ST. , CiTy 


HEN 
| are purchased to effectnew 
economies and absolute 
aecuracy, Mc Bee Account- 
ing Records Equipment 
adds the final guarantee 


of a successful installation d 
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THE MCBEE BINDER COMPANY 
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For Your Check 


How Quick can 
you find all the checks 
for one of the smaller 
accounts? 

8 © 


How Quick can 


you change a name ona 
guide in your present 
check file? 

2 2 8 


How Quick ca 
acheck be filed or found 
in your check file? 

2 8 


Speed Up filing of 


cancelled checks. Reduce possi- 
bility of error—increase accuracy 
and efficiency of. handling—re- 
duce number of clerks—improve 
the neatness of your file. Do it 
with Wabash Check Accumula- 
tor, a truly modern and efficient 
method of handling cancelled 
checks. 


The WABASH CABINET CO. 


W ABASH, INDIANA 


Tab is on frontof 

to Clear file te 

‘usert ov remove 
Headings Lasertabie 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
For Free Sample 


WABASH CABINET CO., 
Wabash, Indiana | 


Please send us literature, sample and 
se of your new Check Accumulator 
ame Guides and Folders. 


Bank 


THE BuRROUGHsS 


A Girl Students’ Bank 


(Continued from page 25) 


on future happiness in the home. 
When the students have _ received 
their formal card of admission to the 
school at one of the first general 
meetings of the school year, the 
present treasurer of the school, George 
M. Leimbach, addresses the students 
on the use of the bank. 

The bank is centrally located in the 
main building of the school, and up- 
to-date methods of banking are adopted 
in its operation. The students, having 
been advised of the existence of the 
bank and the purposes for which it 
exists, open accounts there because the 
school does not assume responsibility 
for money kept outside of the school 
bank. There are the regular tellers’ 
windows, writing tables, etc., as are 
found in any banking institution. 

The accounts of the students are 
entered by both name and number. 
In order to constantly keep before the 
student who becomes a customer of 
the bank the manner in which deposit 
slips and checks should be written, 
samples are placed under the glass 
tops of the writing desks so that every- 
one will learn properly what should be 
done. When a deposit or withdrawal 
is made the pass book must accompany 
it and entries are made in each book 
similar to the method adopted in the 
handling of regular savings accounts. 

In order to avoid conflict with 
national banking regulations, the bank 
does not of course exist for profit, 
and the checks are non-negotiable. 


"THERE is a careful supervision of the 

manner in which the students make 
out their checks, deposit slips, and 
keep their stubs. 

The bank, like any other institu- 
tion, has regular banking hours + 
on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays 
and Saturdays it is open from 3:20 to 
4:40, and as Mondays are rest days for 
the school when many perhaps go to 
the city, the banking hours are in- 
creased for the students’ benefit. 

If, for any reason a check is to be 
cashed outside of the regular banking 
hours, the student must get the 
official sanction of the treasurer of 
the school. 

The process of keeping the records 
of deposits and withdrawals is similar 
to regular systems adopted in other 
banking institutions. Each ledger 
sheet contains a complete history of 
the account, showing all withdrawals 
and deposits, and the general ledger 
gives a complete record as to the 
bank’s condition. 

The school is able through the 
analysis of its accounts to ascertain 
the manner in which the students 
spend their money, and, as it has 
-always advocated that its students 
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spend judiciously, officials of the 
school go so far as to bring to the 
attention of the students the value of 
not alone spending wisely but saving a 
portion of their money sent from home, 
These instructions are most beneficial 
to parents of those who attend the 
school, and is of further distinct 


assistance to those desiring to have . 


their daughters attend such a school 
but who are not in a position to 
allow them a great deal of spending 
money. 

Inasmuch as the checks issued by the 
students are non-negotiable, the school 
deposits the student’s money in a bank- 
ing institution not distant from the 
school, and whenever a student desires 
to send negotiable checks for certain 
particular purposes, the treasurer of 
the school will so issue regular bank 
checks. However, a debit and credit 
transaction must go through the 
school bank in order to keep the 
records straight. 

It is interesting to note that the 
amount of money deposited by the 
students during a year has reached as 
high as $300,000. Included among the 
student’s deposits are also club and 
sorority accounts which are operated 
by the students themselves, and the 
school insists that the treasurer of each 
club or sorority keep his records 
accurately. 

The type of account carried in the 
regular bank becomes profitable be- 
cause the many checks cashed in the 
school bank do not reach the banking 
institution, and as a result a portion of 
that fund remains inactive on its books. 


The Omitted Word 


Hew the omission of a single word in 

the endorsement of a promissory 
note led to a lawsuit may be found in 
the official records in the case of First 
State Bank vs. Cox in 213 N. W. 290, 
where the evidence showed that the 
debtor gave a note payable to the 
“West Wisconsin Limestone Com- 
pany.” The president of the company 
endorsed the note “Wisconsin Lime- 
stone Company,” signed it as presi- 
dent, a Wisconsin bank took the note 
for value, and sued the maker. 

“You cannot be a holder in due 
course, for the endorsement omitted 
part of the proper title of the payee 
company,” the maker contended, but 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court, in the 
case referred to, ruled in favor of the 
bank. 

“We hold the endorsement, having, 
in fact, been made by the payee, was a 
valid endorsement, though there was 
a mis-designation,”’ the court reasoned. 
—M. L. H. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Wroe Nonalterable 
Bond is not obviously 
safety paper. When the 
crook tries to alter a 
check, he wrecks the job 
before he knows what 
he is up against. See 
illustration below. 


BOND AND LEDGER PAPERS for EVERY BANKING USE 


SIONS 


‘Sitigens Nattonal } 


W.E.WROE & CO. 


WHEN a man is writing a check against his own funds, you are touching some- 
thing about him that isn’t touched any other way. 

It isn’t an appeal to his own pride or his vanity—but to that basic instinct 
of self-preservation—keeping on the right side of the ledger. 
That is why you try to reflect the worthiness of your bank in everything the 
man handles—and in every move he makes, touching finance. 

But you are not selling face powder or cigarettes, or hats. You offer a thing of infi- 
nitely greater worth—but one which your customer cannot put to the usual tests of 
taste or wear. The impression which it makes is intangible, but very definite. That 
quality you have to get across—first by impressions—then by actual experience. 
Impressions! But you have to register fast when you get on the screen—in 
the spotlight. Your spotlight is your check. It travels far and wide. It meets 
many people who never come into your bank—and it returns to the place whence 
it came. People actually change banks because they like the check of one as 
against that of the other. 

Its appearance must attract. Its writing quality must satisfy, It must 
be durable. It must be SAFE. Your checks on 


WROE NONALTERABLE BOND 


“‘The Safety Paper You Have Been Looking For’’ 


W. E. WROE & COMPANY, 
22. W. Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 


The name of our lithographer is___.................... 


will meet these requirements. 


Send me samples of Wroe Nonalterable Bon. 


(Producers of Construction Bond) 
22 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Thirty-eight 


WESTON 


LEADERS IN LEDGER PAPERS 


The cadence of a regiment’s tread denotes 


UNIFORMITY 


and uniformity is desirable in 
paper as in marching 
BYRON WESTON COMPANY'S papers 
are famous for their uniformity in thick- 
ness, color and sorting. 
TYPOCOUNT, one of the WESTON 
family of fine papers, is made especially 
for machine book posting and accounting 
purposes. Its uniform thickness eliminates 
delays in machine adjustments. Its high 
rag content and superior finish make it 
stand upright in tray or binder. It takes 
sharp machine impressions, insuring clear 
carbon copies. It is made in the restful 
buff color and never splits, breaks or dis- 
integrates. TYPOCOUNT is a paper that 
will solve all your accounting form prob- 
lems. Sample sheets gladly furnished by 
any of our nation-wide distributors or by 
this company. Specify TYPOCOUNT. 
Byron Weston (gompany 
A family of Paper Makers for over sixty-four years 


Mills at Dalton, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


A new 


Trust Campaign 
of Mailing Pieces 
and 
Co-ordinated 
Newspaper 
Advertisements 


Samples on request 


©. A. Hoss Company 


Cfinancial Advertising 


§31-533-535 West Larned St. 
DETROIT 


THE BURROUGHS 


The Mortgage Cut to Measure 


(Continued from page 9) 


all times; and more than one in nine 
actually had paid in excess of the 
minimum in every month. In other 
words, without any obligation to do so, 
one in four of the total number had 
paid more than the minimum in some 
or all months. 

To the question of whether the lack 
of commission charge was offset by an 
interest rate higher than that of com- 
mission-charging lenders, the answer 
was no—that on straight and annual 
reduction loans the bank met com- 
petition at the current rates. It is 
able to do without the commission 
because it retains its mortgages to 
maturity —does not sell them to in- 
vestors; a practice that holds, some 
apparent advantages for the borrower. 

“Do loan applicants usually know 
what they can reasonably expect to 
get?”’ Mr. Cobb was asked. 

“Many of them do,” he replied, 
“especially those who have been over 
the route before, here or elsewhere, 
those who are not first-time borrowers. 
The latter may reveal some haziness. 
Sometimes the applicant has a vague 
notion that maybe we would lend him 
up to 80 or 90 per cent of the amount 
needed to buy or build a house. What 
he needs is more cash, a need that 
points the advisability of starting 
a savings account and deferring 
the loan matter, perhaps for several 
years. 

“Occasionally, we get the kind of 
applicant who expresses surprise on 
learning that he would have to pay 
the actual necessary expense of the 
loan, such as title examination, mort- 
gage tax, recording and abstract fees. 
‘I thought there was a catch in it 
somewhere,’ he may say, querulously 
‘when I read in your ad that you 
didn’t charge commission.’ But usually 
we succeed in explaining the difference 
between necessary expense and com- 
mission.” 


Ys. the rumors are true —people do 
mortgage their homes in behalf of 
the automobile. The story ran: 

“A woman came to the bank one 
day and asked whether we would lend 
$500 on her home. I went out to look 
at it. 

““As the house was easily worth 
$3,500 or $4,000, and was clear, the 
security was ample. I asked what the 
loan was for. She said it was to pay 
the balance owed on an automobile. 

“*The car is in the garage,’ she 
added, ‘and my husband is there, too.’ 

“I went to the garage in the back 
yard. The car looked like new, as if 
it had never been used. Its tires were 
off, and it was raised on supports. 

““*"We bought it six months ago,’ 
the man said, ‘and have driven it only 
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fifty miles. We don’t use it much. 
It’s as good as new. I took the tires 
off and wrapped them in paper, to 
save them.’ 

“He said he had been out of work 
for a while; was behind on payments 
on the car. I told him he didn’t have 
to mortgage his home to pay for that 
car. Rather he should sell it, or let 
the agency take it back, and stand his 
loss. I looked the car over. It had 
everything in the way of appliances, 
was right up to the minute. What did 
he keep a car for, anyhow, if it was 
going to stay in the garage all the 
time? By all means, get rid of it. 

“He admitted the weight of my 
advice, but, pointing to the house, 
said, ‘My wife won’t listen to it.’ 

“I reported to our mortgage com- 
mittee. The security was satisfactory, 
but I didn’t like to make that loan; it 
seemed so needless. Yet if we didn’t 
make it, some other lender doubtless 
would; and we’re in the mortgage loan 
business. So I wrote them that we’d 
make the loan, if they were set on it, 
but I advised them against it. We 
made the loan. 

“When the wife came in with the 
abstract the next day, I talked with 
her, again expressing my doubt of 
their wisdom. She heard me as if 
agreeing, and then handed me this 
clincher: 

***Probably you’re right, but my 
man won’t listen to it.’ ” 

While several other banking in- 
stitutions in Minneapolis also have 
begun monthly amortization loans, 
the Farmers and Mechanics is believed 
to be the only bank that makes them 
without a commission or a_ service 
charge. If the trend is, as it seems, 
toward diversifying loan plans to 
accommodate the borrower—a_ trend 
to which lending agencies in general 
are becoming alert —its teaching sug- 
gests that, when in doubt, ong should 
“shop around.” 


They Made It Interesting 


AN EMPLOYEES’ contest has 

proved to be one of the most 
effective methods of advertising a bank 
and getting new business. It is 
perhaps most frequently used to in- 
crease the business of the safe deposit 
department. In one such contest a 
cash bonus of 10 per cent was given to 
employees for every box renter ob- 
tained. 

As a result of a contest lasting ten 
weeks 763 boxes were rented. The 
total annual income resulting from the 
contest was $3,598, and the actual 
cost, including the advertising and the 
bonus money was $665. 
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CLEARING HOUSE Thirty-nine 


ee 
(So we are this month publish- 
One y a ing a letter that talks saving 


eS 
“ in dollars and cents) 
_ We wish to call special attention, 
s ee also, to the first paragraph of this = 
: 10N NATIONAL BANK letter. It’s a big point with many 
4 4 
A of our customers; and so is the re- 
duction of inventory mentioned in 
d | Pree the next to the last paragraph. 
a August 9, 1927. Our nearest District Office will be 
d Pe ee glad to show you an interesting 
rican igraph Sales Co. 
is | 910 Chestnut Street, ‘ Portfolio of Bank Practice with the 
i Philadelphia, Pa. M 1 ° h 
ultigraph. 
i Gentlemen: 
We have used the Vultigraph in our bank for the past six years. During this THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 
Vy period we have received from the Multigraph Printing Department the highest a 
. quality of work without lost time and in as small or as larze a quantity as 1838 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
~~ we felt thnt was required for immediate use. (Also listed in telephone books 
Not only have we found this Department @ convenience, but the saving thet we of 50 principal cities) 
|- have effected in our printing cost has been a pleasing factor. To illustrate, 
we quote below the itemized cost of producing the Paying Tellers Settlement 
- Pook which formerly cost us $9.25 apiece tut which we printed at a cost of 
t $3.06 ench, on the Multigraph. 
t COST OF FIRST RUN 
Pull cost of plates.... eovccces 90.00 
n Labor © 1.25 per 30.00 
Overhead 10% of 13.22 
d 13000 
Total cost of ist run . 
> Less cost of plates 90.00 
e Total cost of second run . 
Previous cost of books © 9.28 apieceserssccessecsesses 9499200 
Savings on first 304000 
e SaViNES ON SECON 424,00 
h Another factor lies in the fact that we reduced our printing inventory to a 
f low level. In this way we reduced very materially the amount of money that Pasa 
ordinarily woul¢c have been tied up in printing. We found thot there was less : 
f wasteage when 8 form became cbsolete and we were able to change our forms as % 
we sav fit whenever they were reprinted. e 
We are enclosing a number of samples of our’ printing which were produced on the 
Multigraph. 
Sincerely yours, 
ThE 
e Ft-GND (Sienec) Ceorre Turang, 
Chief Clerr. 
1 


MULTIGRAPH 
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Forty 


Two Models 


Designed to meet the demand of 
the best equipped offices for a 
Pencil Sharpener of the highest 
type in quality and appearance. 


“DEXTER” 


Anickel plated 
model for desk 
or wall; makes 
fine, medium 
or blunt points 
—stops when 
point is made, 


“WIZARD” 


An all steel 
model which 
does every- 
thing the 
“Dexter” does, 
for desk only, 


$420 


facturer of Pencil Sharpeners — 
makers of the ‘““CHICAGO’’—the 


[ Made by the world’s largest manu- ] 
world famous $1.00 Sharpener. 


Ask your stationer to show 
you our 14 Models. 


Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies. 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


A local Security 
System Character Loan 
Company has_ proved 
itself necessary to the 
proper economic growth 
and development in every city where a 
locally owned, controlled, and man- 
aged institution is operating. Every 
town of 5,000 or more needs such an 
organization. 

A local Security System Company 
assists merchants and _ professional 
men to transact business on a cash 
basis by enabling them to liquidate 
their book accounts and to discount 
installment contracts. 

Bankers co-operate with the local 
Security System Company as it assists 
in relieving them of small loans they 
are not equipped to handle; the com- 
panies do not take deposits but encour- 
age each borrower to start a bank 
account. 

Your community needs one! 


SECURITY SYSTEM 


Write to the Security System, Inc., 
for full particulars. 


SECURITY SYSTEM, INC. 
228 No..La Salle St. - Chicago, Ill. 


Ecpert A. Brown, President A.C. Scuauer, Vice Pres. 
Geo. C. Wetpen, Secretary Cart A. Sizas, Jr., Auditor 


All local Security System Companies are 
listed in Rand McNally’s Blue Book. 


NEW bank opens for business in 

England every weekday in the 
year. For a very old and long-settled 
country this is surely an astonishing 
record. The truth is that an amazing 
development in banking is going on in 
England and in spite of the huge 
number of branches already opened by 
the five great joint stock banks which 
dominate British banking, the public 
demand for accommodation is almost 
greater than the managers are able to 
cope with. 

A large part of this development is 
due to the tremendous growth of the 
check-using habit. Before the war, 
England, like all European countries, 
was accustomed to use gold and bank- 
notes for the transaction of nearly all 
business. The public got used to the 
handling of paper during the war and 
now that gold is obtainable, nobody 
wants it. In the same way the use of 
checks —which in England are always 
cheques—became general. With a 
constantly growing appreciation on 
the part of the public of the convenience 
and safety of the check in the settle- 
ment of household accounts and all 
other business matters, the demand on 
banking facilities grows steadily. 

An idea of the way English banking 
is developing may be gained from the 
following table, which shows the num- 
ber of branches maintained by the 
“Big Five” in 1920 and the number in 
operation on June 30, 1927, together 
with new branches opened in the first 
six months of the present year: 


Opened 

Bank Number of since 

Branches Jan.*1 

1920 1927 

Midland Bank....... 1483 1958 62 
Lloyds Bank......... 1500 1700 50 
Barclays Bank....... 1506 1920 26 
Natl. Provincial Bank. 880 1200 29 
Westminster Bank... 789 957 18 
The increase in the number of 


branches becomes more understandable 
when the growth of British bank de- 
posits is realized. In the past twenty 
years these have grown from £647,890,- 
000 to the enormous figure of £1,848,- 
174,000, or more than £45 each for 
every man, woman and child in the 
British Isles. Such totals show that in 
spite of industrial depression and the 
tremendous problems which the Brit- 
ish people have had to face as part of 
the wreckage left by the war years, 
the spirit of thrift is still strong in their 
hearts and they are able to save money 
in the face of difficulties which might 
well dishearten a less determined and 
rugged nation. 

The business of the London Clearing 
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THE BURROUGHS 


England’s New Bank Every Day 


By FRANK PLACHY, JR. 


House is likewise growing at a rapid 
pace, as would be expected from the 
steadily increasing use of checks. It 
reached a point last year where the 
total clearances were more than double 
those of 1913. The totals speak for 
themselves: 


£16,436,404,000 
28,415,382,000 
39,825,054,000 


For the first six months of 1927 the 
total clearances were £25,449,637,000, 
which is more than £1,000,000,000 
above the total for the first half of last 
year. 

It would be misleading to speak of 
total bank deposits or the general 
characteristics of the thrift movement 
in Britain without mentioning the 
Friendly Societies and the other organi- 
zations which come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies. There are now 32,814 
societies on the roll. These include 
building and loan societies, industrial 
life insurance, mutual savings banks, 
and other types of organizations. 

Typical examples of these societies 
are the savings banks among the 
employees of the various railroad 
companies. This group has 154,376 
depositors, with total deposits of £15,- 
043,813, or roughly £100 each. These 
figures must be read with the thought 
in mind that the pay of a British 
working man is very markedly less 
than that of an American or Canadian 
worker and that such a record of 
savings is a most meritorious one. 

A general summary of all the provi- 
dent societies in Great Britain, with 
all figures completed to the end of 
1925, shows that they had a total 
membership of 90,750,426 and total 
funds amounting to £626,052,818. It 
may reasonably be said, therefore, that 
despite all drawbacks and difficulties 
money is still being saved in Britain, and 
the country which in past decades pro- 
vided the bulk of the world’s share of 
investment capital for development 
work in all countries is still very much 
alive in this respect. 


A young woman went into a bank to 
have a cheque cashed. 

“But, miss,’ the clerk told her, 
“you'll have to get someone to intro- 
duce you before I can pay you the 
money on this cheque.” 

She stared at him disdainfully. 

“Sir,” she said, haughtily, “I wish 
you to understand that I am here 
strictly on business. I am not making 
a social call. I do not care to know 


you.” — Royal Bank Magazine. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


3339339953999 


Know Banks 


There are eight hundred and 
fifty-seven Banks and twenty 
Trust Companies in Michigan. 
Five hundred and thirty-six of 
these carry accounts in Detroit 
Banks. Itisasignificant fact that 
three hundred and twenty-six, 
or more than sixty percent, have 
selected the First National Bank 
as their Detroit depository. 


First NATIONAL BANK 


CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK 


FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY 
OF DETROIT, INC. 


CECE CECE E 322222292222 
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WINGS, BILLanp TAIL 
FLAP WHEN COINS 
ARE INSERTED IN 
THE MOUTH. 


-COMPLETE WITH 
ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 
= WRITE FOR DETAILS = 
BANKERS THRIFT CORPORATION 


2240 N. RACINE AVE. CHICAGO 


MARMON B. GREEN 
Cashier 


The First National Bank 
of Great Neck, 
Great Neck - NEW YORK 


says~— 

**This will make the third 
Bank I have had the pleasure 
of installing your One- 
Operation Note Register 
System in, so you can see 
I think very well of this 
Note System.” 


Bankers all over the Country endorse the 


RATION 


SYSTEM 


Write for our booklet, ‘‘All Over the Country” 
Your Bank Needs This System 


UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS 
COMPANY 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


1. Send out some disinterested 
person to interview fifty persons in 
different walks of life in your city to 
get their opinion about the banks in 
the community. Upon the results of 
such a survey you probably could 
build an effective advertising cam- 
paign for your bank. 

2. To encourage constructive think- 
ing on the part of your employees pay 
a monthly cash prize for the best 
practical idea for the improvement of 
your service to customers. 

3. During the month of December 
run classified advertisements in the 
daily newspapers suggesting savings 
accounts and Christmas savings club 
accounts as Christmas presents. 

4. Inasmuch as safe deposit box 
rentals last for years, could you not 
afford to make a confidential offer to 
your employees to give them the entire 
amount of the first year’s rental on all 
boxes rented by them during a certain 
limited period? 

5. In sending out a “thank you” 
letter to new accounts, enclose a reply 
card asking a few questions as to what 
led the depositor to open an account in 
your bank. The information thus ob- 
tained, and carefully tabulated will be 
valuable for guidance in your adver- 
tising and new business efforts. 

6. If some one in your bank—an 
officer or new business manager — 
would hand to each officer on Monday 
morning the names of three or four 
customers or non-customers with a 
request that some time during the 
week he call on these people for a short 
chat without directly soliciting busi- 
ness, and these calls were actually 
made, it would not be long before you 
would notice a stimulating effect on 
your business. 

7. If you have an investment de- 
partment, send out to a selected list a 
blank form for the listing of securities 
owned and make this offer on it: “List 
your securities below and we will tell 
you by return mail which of your bonds 
has the 2 per cent normal tax paid at 
the source and which refunds an addi- 
tional 2 per cent on application.”’ This 
will produce good names and other in- 
formation for the investment depart- 
ment to work on in getting business. 

8. Sources of names and addresses 
of newcomers to town include: The 
gas and electric company, the telephone 
company, the water bureau, real estate 
dealers, expressmen, apartment houses, 
and news items in the papers. 

9. A letter of congratulation and 
good wishes to active depositors who 
have been on your books for fifteen, 
twenty, twenty-five, or more years is 
good business, and the replies you will 
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THE BURROUGHS 


25 New Business Pointers 
By T. D. MacGREGOR 


receive will furnish you with some good 
advertising material. 

10. When you are about to open a 
new bank building, send a letter to all 
of your stockholders enclosing two de- 
posit slips and offering the suggestion 
that stockholders make a special de- 
posit or bring in a new account to 
celebrate the opening. 

11. To make it easier for customers 
to get acquainted with your officers, 
every month print and distribute with 
customers’ statements a blotter on the 
front of which is printed a portrait of 
one of your officers, together with a 
statement of his special duties in con- 
nection with the work of the bank. 
Call it ““Who’s Who in Your Bank.” 

12. Find out if your directors are 
willing to co-operate to the extent of 
signing a few new business letters every 
month. Then prepare soliciting letters 
and have them typewritten on the 
director’s own letterheads and ad- 
dressed to a list of his business friends 
and acquaintances who are not already 
customers of the bank. 

13. Make up a mailing list of your 
employees with their residence address. 
Mail to them a copy of every booklet, 
folder or other piece of advertising 
literature you put out. Also send them 
an occasional letter explaining the 
service of some particular department. 
On the employees’ bulletin board 
every week post a proof of the current 
newspaper advertisement. 

14. Send a telegram to the parents 
of newborn infants congratulating the 
father and mother and suggesting that 
they start an education fund savings 
account for the new arrival. 

15. A bank’s mailing list of pros- 
pects should be carefully revised at 
least every six months. Business and 
individual mortalities, changes in ad- 
dress or organization names, all cause 
a list to depreciate constantly. It is 
just as necessary to keep a list up-to- 
date as to compile it correctly in the 
first place. 

16. If your newspaper advertise- 
ments are plated, you can make effect- 
ive and economical booklets by re- 
printing a selection of the best adver- 
tisements in that form. This is 
especially desirable in case of a series 
of advertisements on one subject. 

17. Every employee who comes in 
contact with the public is a potential 
trust salesman. The trust officers 


should give employees a course of in- 
struction to familiarize the general 
staff with trust functions and services 
so that they may be able to discuss 
trust matters with prospects intelli- 
gently and without hesitation. 

18. Use window displays of local 
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This Little Link 


Saves 10% of the Cost 


of Burglary Insurance 


J.MBEDDED in the solid steel of Diebold Vault 
Doors is a little fusible link that reduces the cost of 
burglary insurance by 10%. 


This fusible link is the heart of the Thermatic 
Locking Device which protects Diebold Vault Doors 
against the cutting torch, the most effective weapon 
of the modern burglar. 


When the heat of a gas or electric torch strikes any 
part of the vault door the link is fused, thus actuating 
a mechanism which jams the locking bolts. Entry 
through the vault door is impossible. 


The Thermatic Locking Device is exclusive to 


Diebold. It is available on new vault doors only and 
must be specified when the door is ordered. No other 
protective device has yet been granted an equal 
preferential insurance rate. 


DIEBOLD 


Cleveland, Detroit, 
New Orleans, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, St. Paul 


Factory and General Offices: CANTON, OHIO 
Export Office: 372 Broadway, N. Y. 


New York, 
Omaha, Boston, 
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manufacturers, rotating the exhibits 
among your various branches if yoy 
have them. Doubtless the manu- 
facturers would be willing to bear the 
expense of the displays. 

19. Devote special new business 
efforts to a specific service each month. 
For example: January, investments; 
February, savings; March, checking 
accounts; April, wills; May, voluntary 
trusts; June, safe deposit and storage; 
July, travelers’ checks; August, safe- 
keeping; September, commercial ac- 
counts; October, life insurance trusts; 
November, foreign exchange; Decem- 
ber, savings club. 

20. Shortly before your Christmas 
club checks go out, send to members a 
card reading, “Please open a regular 
savings account in my name with the 
sum of $...... , Which you may de- 
duct from my Chirstmas club account, 
and I will take a Christmas club chee' 
for the balance.” 

21. Get from your local Chamber 
of Commerce the names of out-of-town 
concerns thinking of locating in your 
city. Write them not only to tell them 
of the advantages of your community 
but also to solicit their banking busi- 
ness in case they locate there. 

22. Let your investment depart- 
ment offer to review the investments of 
customers and prospects free of charge. 
In this way you will uncover possi- 
bilities of new business not only for the 
investment department but perhaps 
also for the trust and safe deposit 
departments. 

23. Send an invitation to the prin- 
cipals of all your local schools to have 
pupils of the upper grades make a trip 
through the bank under the guidance 
of one of your officers so that they may 
obtain an intelligent idea of the work- 
ings of a financial institution. They 
will be impressed and talk about ‘he 
bank at home. 

24. A personal letter to smalier 
business men and concerns calling their 
attention to the advantages of a sav- 
ings account for a business reserve, 
ought to be resultful. The idea has 
never occurred to many such business 
men that they can put their business 
in a stronger position in this way. 

25. Frequently the necessity which 
leads a man to close out his savings 
account is only a temporary one. If 
you can prevent such a depositor from 
drawing out all his money, you have a 
good hold on him for future deposits 
when conditions are more favorable 
with him. How about a placard in the 
lobby reading “Don’t close your sav- 
ings account —$1.00 will keep it alive’’? 
If a person knows he still has an ac- 
count in the bank, it is much easier for 
him to deposit in it when he has extra 
funds on hand than it would be if he 
had to start the account ali over again. 
Then there is the saving of time and 
expense for the bank too. 
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Our Foreign Departments 
—Post-War 


(Continued from page 14) 


departments that they lost both their 
hearts and their heads in the romance, 
with the usual result of such emotional 
experiences —a severe collapse of the 
affair followed by a painfui disillusion, 
a long period of cynical convalescence, 
and the slow rebuilding of something 
else of a more hopeful and substantial 
nature. Forgetting the past, therefore, 
it is with the present trend in the de- 
velopment and management of the 
foreign departments in American banks 
that I shall now deal, as I gathered the 
information in interviews with a num- 
ber of authorities on the subject. 
Although it is not possible as yet to 
say just what sort of shape the whole 
institution of foreign departments in 
our banks is taking, authorities say 
that two or three things are beginning 
to stand out more clearly. To begin 
with, the smaller banks are generally 
giving up the idea of operating them 
as such even though they will still con- 
tinue to render a modicum of foreign 
services in conjunction with the larger 
banks for which they serve as feeders. 
In the second place, large banks in 
seaport cities, it is said, have per- 
manently lost business in their foreign 
departments to the foreign depart- 
ments of large banks in large inland 
cities, for reasons which I shall explain 
in more detail later. Jn other words, 
as the operation of foreign departments 
in American banks finds a solid footing 
in the readjustment from what hap- 
pened to it immediately following the 
World War, it is spreading from sea- 
board points inland and from small 
banks and small cities to large banks 
and large centers. As a third phase, we 
might include the present-day tend- 
ency of well-organized foreign de- 
partments to offer less in quantity and 
more in quality of their services. That 
is probably the cloud with the silver 
lining after many dark and gloomy 
days of readjustment following the 
breakdown several years ago. Those 
foreign departments that remained in 
the running have done a great deal in 
the way of perfecting their technique. 


AS most everyone knows, well- 

organized foreign departments were 
few and far between in American 
banks before the war. New York, 
Boston, New Orleans, and one or two 
other seaport cities, had made some 
progress along those lines, but even 
at such centers they depended largely 
on London bankers to take care of 
their customers. Thus it is a com- 
paratively new institution here —that is, 
the foreign department which has direct 
contact with the foreign departments of 
foreign banks in Japan, China, Africa, 


or South America —which accounts for 


& 


A “CLEMCO” Emerson Suite in the private office of H. H. Hensley, 
W. B. Foshay Co., Minneapolis, Minn. : 


SLO IKE the companionship of an 


old friend, a fine office suite grows upon you. 
Chosen by virtue of inherent worth, it is more 
than “substantial.” The pieces which so har- 
moniously comprise it freshen and stimulate the 
imagination through their beauty of line and 
depth of woods so richly grained by nature. 


“CLEMCO” Office Suites are selected by execu- 
tives who realize the stimulus and the sales value 
of a fine office. There is at least one “CLEMCO” 
Suite within the range of your desire. 


A most helpful booklet, ‘'Pointers in 

Planning an Office,”’ and name of 

nearest “CLEMCO” Representative, 
will be mailed to any executive. 


THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3423 Division St., Chicago, Ill. 
Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City _ 


Makers ‘of a Complete and an Exceptional Line of Desks and 
Fine Office Suites for Business, Bank and Professional Use. 
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120,000 
Credit Files 


The officers of this insti- 
tution have at their com- 
mand 120,000 up-to-date 
credit files, covering sever- 
al times that many names 
in all lines of business in 
all sections of the country 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


RESOURCES HALF A BILLION—AND MORE 


THE BURROUGHS 


many of the failures of the past while 
emphasizing the difficulty of Operating 
a foreign department on a large scale 
Hence, the tendency to concentrate 
the business into the larger banks 
where there is ample capital to support 
the service and sufficient business to 
warrant the equipment for doing it jy 
the right way, with a personnel trained 
especially for the work. Moreover, 
manufacturers doing business direet 
with buyers abroad, eliminating the 
commission merchant and export house 
at the seaport more and more, has 
created a need for a foreign banking 
service nearer home. This has resulted 
in the equipment of some of the 
country’s best foreign banking depart- 
ments in such large inland cities as 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, and points 
throughout the South and West, from 
which changed phenomenon an aggre- 
gate decrease in the foreign business 
handled by seaport bankers has been 
registered. Thus nearly all New York 
banks require a considerably smaller 
force to maintain their foreign depart- 
ments today as compared to 1920, 
whereas in some of the larger banks of 
the Middle West, help has been added 
to take care of increased foreign busi- 
ness. Just how this has come about is 
explained by the following illustrations. 


FIRST, we have the Sandusky Fly 

Swatter Company, of Sandusky, Ohio, 
as an example. Up to a few years ago, 
these people did all of their export of 
fly swatters through a New York com- 
mission house, in whose care they 
shipped the goods and billed them the 
same as they would bill domestic 
buyers. And since that involved no 
foreign finance to them, the foreign 
departments of local banks lost out on 
it to the New York banks who handled 
it, along with thousands of other similar 
export shipments originating in Ohio 
for account of seaboard middlemen. 
But recently the management of the 
Sandusky Fly Swatter Company de- 
cided to do its own exporting direct, 
eliminating the commission house, 
whereupon it also got a Cleveland bank 
to handle the documents and look after 
the collection of its export bills. The 
Cleveland bank having a well organized 
foreign department, with direct con- 
nections of its own in all parts of the 
world, it is so much business, of which 
the aggregate is steadily mounting, lost 
forever to seaport banks, which of its 
kind cannot be made up in other 
quarters, nearer home. 

As a second example of how the 
foreign departments of seaboard banks 
are losing inland export business that 
used to go to them, take the Perpetual 
Motion Machine Company of Ship- 
shewana, Indiana. Although they 
have been exporting their product 
direct, they had long established con- 
nections with a New York bank whose 
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foreign department bought their ex- 
port bills and otherwise looked after 
their foreign financing. But when the 
large banks in Chicago, much nearer 
home, organized efficient foreign de- 
partments of their own, they got this 
business, as well as hundreds of similar 
accounts in their immediate territory — 
business that formerly had dribbled 
into a handful or so of seaport banks. 
In the same way, local bankers in 
Sandusky or Shipshewana who financed 
export shipments for their customers, 
shifted the business from the far-away 
seaboard closer home to bankers who 
had the facilities for handling them. 
This explains fully what I said consti- 
tutes a distinct trend in the country’s 
foreign banking development, so far as 
handling merchandise is concerned — 
either export or import, as both act the 
same way. The business is still being 
done by the larger banks, but by 
large banks scattered all over the 
country instead of by a few located in 
the great ports, while the smaller banks 
everywhere are resigning themselves to 
the function of feeding the foreign 
business to the larger ones equipped to 
handle it nearest to them. 


§° much for the broader aspects of 

foreign banking departments, as the 
authorities outlined things to me re- 
cently. Taking the country as a whole, 
banking phenomenon seems to be act- 
ing that way. Although the functions 
of operating well-equipped foreign de- 
partments are being left to the large 
banks in large centers, speaking gen- 
erally, there seems to be no less interest 
among the smaller banks in the smaller 
communities. Even though they can- 
not get into direct contact with foreign 
banking business, they are participat- 
ing in as much of the profits to be 
derived therefrom as is possible through 
alignments with those who can and 
they are advertising almost every 
service offered by the foreign depart- 
ments of the larger banks the same as 
if such services were actually their 
own. Foreign exchange, letters of 
credit, travelers’ checks, foreign in- 
vestments, import and export bills, 
anything and everything that the big 
banks have to offer, they have too, 
better than they ever had before, be- 
cause it ‘is supplied through more 
expert channels—a select number of 
conveniently located large banks who 
survived the debacle of 1920 and got 
really efficient foreign departments 
under way instead of a lot of poorly 
equipped ones, as it was before. 

Thus we find the foreign banking 
equipment of the United States in 
better shape than ever today, in spite 


of the setback mentioned in the be- 


ginning. Those banks that got tangled 
up with export and import houses that 
failed, have for the most part worked 


off the losses. Speculation in foreign 


GF Allsteel Shelving for 
Vaults is economical of space 
10 to 20% Greater Storage 


AULT space is limited. Therefore the shelving 
you install should be compact, and still allow 
for the greatest amount of storage room. 


GF Allsteel Shelving does just that—space saving 
partitions make more compact storage possible. 


Sturdy and rigid steel shelves, bolted to a rugged 
steel framework, and never sags or totters. 


Wydesteel Files fit snugly between partitions if you 
have need for drawer space. Changing require- 
ments matter little. GF Vault Shelving may be 
added to or rearranged without depreciation. 


—And the first cost is the last—and less! 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 
Youngstown, Ohio—Canadian Plant, Toronto 
Branches and Dealers in all Principal Cities 


The GF Allsteel Line: Safes - Filing Cabinets - Sectional 
Cases - Desks - Tables - Shelving - Transfer 
Cases - Storage Cabinets - Document Files Supplies 
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THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO., Youngstown, Ohio 
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exchange which was so common for 
several years has also been discop. 
tinued largely, because the exchanges 
themselves are now much more stable, 
so that in most of the foreign depart. 
ments of large banks the situation has 
resolved itself into one of a constantly 
improving personnel settling down to 
the unromantic routine of handling 
foreign banking matters in the most 
efficient way with the usual commission, 
Moreover, most of them have cut out 
a lot of such frills as high-priced trade- 
advisers, bureaus of information, and 
the like, and concentrate all of their 
efforts on rendering good service in the 
more technical details of export and 
import finance. While most of them 
have done a great deal toward strength- 
ening their credit files on foreign firms, 
it seems to be the opinion of the 
bankers I talked to that anyone want- 
ing trade information could get it from 
the Department of Commerce, which, 
in co-operation with the State Depart- 
ment, has about 3,000 trade scouts 
abroad paid to perform such services, 
Consequently, most of the foreign de- 
partments of the larger banks are 
dispensing with such unnecessary 
services although they are usually 
manned by officers with extensive 
knowledge of foreign trade conditions 
who readily consult thereon with their 
customers. 


JIDURING the war, it was so easy to sell 

American goods abroad that we 
made our own terms, which were often 
cash in New York, orconfirmed bankers’ 
credits of some sort. But since then 
our exporters have had to meet the 
foreign buyer more than half way, 
granting credit on most of the sales. 
That is especially true in exporting 
manufactured goods which comprises 
about half of our exports today. Asa 
result, the problem of collecting the 
proceeds of about $2,000,000,000 worth 
of our manufactures shipped to foreign 


_parts annually, is just one little item 


for the foreign departments of our 
banks to contend with, to say nothing 
of the task of accumulating credit in- 
formation on the various consignees of 
the merchandise first. And according 
to authorities interviewed, these two 
services are by far the most important 
of all to render —good credit informa- 
tion and efficient collection of bills — 
so that expertness therein is now the 
aim, with the result, I am told, that 
bills are going through much cleaner. 

Incorrect documents, misuse of 
terms, variations from buyer’s orders, 
and a thousand and one other sins of 
omission or commission being re- 
sponsible for trouble in collecting ex- 
port bills, the personnel of foreign de- 
partments are better trained today to 
detect such faults in the documents 
before they are sent to correspondents 
abroad for collection, while at the same 
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time the machinery for looking after 
these things on the other side of the 
waters is constantly improved. Thus, 
although I think we still lack the 
facilities of the Canadian and British 
panks for collecting export bills, largely 
because we have not the foreign branch 
banks they have, increased efficiency 
along these lines is one of the most 
outstanding phases of our develop- 
ment in the post-war readjustment 
period. 

A well-organized foreign department 
of course has many other functions 
besides handling export bills. It deals 
in foreign exchange, which requires 
expert knowledge and specialized ma- 
chinery; it clears import bills, involving 
domestic collections; it issues both 
personal and commercial letters of 
credit, about all of which among sundry 
other things we are all more or less 
familiar. 

In some of the banks, foreign 
investments are also included in the 
work of such departments, but not as 
a rule. And since that is something 
else again, more highly specialized yet, 
what goes on in that phase of foreign 
finance is hardly within the scope of 
this article. What interests the rank 
and file of us most is the equipment for 
clearing export bills either in the form 
of bankers’ credits, or drafts, or other- 
wise, to the tune of about $5,000,000,- 
000 a year—our aggregate exports — 
and the expertness developed for col- 
lecting the same, the point on which 
we were weak a few years ago. And 
so far as my inquiries go, it would seem 
that the tendency to concentrate our 
foreign banking into a few well- 
located large banks that have as a 
result been able to install better 
machinery, has greatly improved things 
in that regard, while the service as a 
whole has lost none of its value because 
it has moved slightly away from the 
seaports into the interior. Moreover, 
with the memory of such losses as 
some of the little fellows took in their 
improvised foreign departments back 
in 1920, there is not much grumbling 
so far as I can hear about letting the 
larger banks enjoy all the romance 


connected with that end of banking | 


business. So that in the readjustment 
of things, everybody is happy again, 
as all great romances generally end, 
with our great foreign banking facil- 
ities, although somewhat shaken up 
and shifted in the interim of readjust- 
ment, in better shape now than ever 
before. 


Step-In, Please 


First Stenographer: “Do you know 
where they keep the combination for 
the Vault? 

Second Stenographer: ‘No, I didn’t 
even know the Vault wore one.” — 
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In Response to Banking Needs 
—A New Check Endorser 


The Model “Junior” Im- 
proved is an electric drive, 
single feed machine assuring 
rapid endorsement across 
any part of the check. It 
is small in size, light in 
weight and is built of highest 
grade materials. Of course, 
it is fully guaranteed. 


Fo® many years the International Postal Supply Com- 
pany of New York has manufactured high speed automatic 
check endorsers which are in use in hundreds of banks 
throughout the country. 


In response to a general demand, we have designed and 
built a small, compact, single feed machine which we believe 
will find favor wherever a machine of this type is needed. 


The speed of the machine is sufficient so that the fastest 
operator will be unable to feed checks into it rapidly enough 
to overlap the prior checks. It is easy to operate and 
maintenance is negligible. 


You will want to see this machine. We will gladly arrange 
a trial demonstration, or upon your request furnish addi- 
tional information. 


THE INTERNATIONAL POSTAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


634 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Guaranty News. 
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“Approved Accounting Forms,’’ just 
the specimens of ruling, type 
styles, spacing, etc., so handy for 
the accountant, for his stationer, 
for the office manager. This book 
was prepared as a specimen dem- 
onstration of Parsons Defendum 
Linen Ledger, a thoroughly 
good rag paper for good account- 
ants to have good stationers build 
good books with. The man who 
takes pride in his work is the 
friend of Defendum Linen 
Ledger. 


Pin this coupon to your letterhead, please 


This Book Helps Accountant, 
Stationer, Office Manager 


It costs less than cheaper papers, 
if you know what we mean—every 
good accountant and stationer 
knows. The book is free. The cou- 
pon below makes it easy for you. 


A Book of Letterheads 
That Helps 
The business man who lives in 
a good house, deals with a good 
bank and directs a good business 
should have a good letterhead on 
a good paper, 
like Gothic 


Parsons Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. 
Please send, without cost or obligation to me— 
O “Approved Accounting Forms,” ruled and printed 
on Defendum Linen Ledger. 


O “Specimen Letterheads,” the portfolio on your 


Gothic Bond. 


Mark attention Mr. 


HOLYOKE 


PARSONS PAPERS 


SINCE 1853 


THE BURROUGHS 


You and Your Banker 


(Continued from page 29) 


allocated in this particular instance, 
at the rate of about 1% of 1 per cent 
annually of the net loanable money 
balance. 

Under the heading of miscellaneous 
expense is the cost of collection items, 
as for instance, sight drafts on bills of 
lading and coupons deposited for collec- 
tion. In most banks this classification 
includes, as well, such items as credit 
investigations for customers and other 
miscellaneous services of this kind. 

The total of these expenses covers 
pretty thoroughly the actual cost of 
running an account. This total, 
deducted from the income, reveals how 
the account is running from month to 
month. A loss of one or two dollars a 
month on an account is a very small 
item, but when this small item is 
multiplied by several thousand ac- 
counts, it amounts to something 
serious. 

In considering a line of credit for 
the average business, a bank usually 
seeks the following information: 

1. Latest available balance sheet; 
also balance sheets for the preceding 
two or three years, if they are not 
already in the bank’s possession. 
Accounts ought to be grouped on the 
balance sheets to reveal the current 
assets and current liabilities separately 
from the other assets and liabilities. 
The items in the former group ought 
to include the following accounts: 


Current Assets 


Cash in office and in banks 

Cash margin with banks 

Cash deposits in foreign countries 

Cash advances for goods not invoiced 

Cash in sinking fund to be utilized within 
one year 

Certificates of deposit with banks 

Foreign exchange 

Notes receivable of customers 

Raw goods 

Goods in process 

Manufactured stocks 

Goods in transit, if included in accounts 
payable 

Goods on consignment 

Government or municipal bonds 

Other temporary investments if readily 
convertible into cash 

Accrued interest receivable 


Current Liabilities 


Notes payable— 

Notes payable—brokers 

Notes payable—merchandise 

Accounts payable—due within one year 
from date of balance sheet 

Payrolls due and accrued 

Reserves for bad debts 

Reserves for inventory losses 

Reserves for contingencies 

Customers deposits 

Accrued interest payable 

Dividends payable 

Chattel mortgages 

Notes or accounts payable to affiliated or 
associated companies 

All other liabilities, the maturity of which 
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Hs | CLEARING HOUSE Fifty-one 
js not specified except capital stock 
Bonds or mortgages maturing within one 
year 
9, Statement of the manner of 
ce, valuing goods in inventory. Invento- 
ent ries ought to be at cost or market price, 
ley whichever is lower. 
3, Amount of insurance carried on 
Dus plant and the amount on merchandise. 
ns, 4, Amount of notes and accounts 
of receivable, past due or of doubtful 
ec- value. 
lon 5. Statement of amount, if any, of 
dit notes receivable, accounts receivable, 
her or merchandise pledged to secure 
jndebtedness. 
ers | 6. Amount of notes receivable 
of under discount; also any other contin- 
‘al, gent liability, as endorser or otherwise. 
ow 7. Full and clear explanatory notes 
to of all unusual items in the balance 
sa sheet, to insure fair consideration of 
all them by the bank. Otherwise the 
1s bank, in order to be on-the safe side |* 
ac- when there is ambiguous wording or 
ing lack of detailed explanation, will clas- 
| sify such an item as a slow asset, if it is 
for an asset, or among the current liabili- 


lly | ties, if it is a liability. 
Statement of any contemplated 


et; construction or capital expenditure —contains information that will 


ng during the year, and the means by agg ah 

jot which it will be financed. help solve your building problem 
on. 9. Earnings statements and profit- 

he and-loss statements for a period of at 

e _ least three years. A simple and con- ONG and careful deliberation generally precedes 
the erection of a bank building. Necessary data 
ht must be collected—floor plans, interiors and exte- 


iicurentiee~init riors must be considered. To give you comprehen- 
sive information on such details, we have compiled 
Depreciation this booklet. 


Other deductions 
Total deductions ae 

Net manufacturing or trading income 
Less 


in expense ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Other expenses 
Total 
| a income Ninth and Sidney Streets +7 * * SAINT LOUIS, U.S. A. 
Net before interest 
Less 
its | Interest on funded debt 
Interest on floating debt 
Other charges 
Total 


May we send you a copy? 


ily | Net income before taxes 
et income before dividends fi F M ] L C 
or Fast Maing at Lowest Cost 
on preferred 
ividends on common stoc 
me... STANDARD POSTAL PERMIT MACHINES imprint, seal, count 
alance to surplus and stack mail at a rate of approximately 10,000 pieces an hour. No 
ar | Credits rental or royalty charges. Give absolute postage account control— 
beginning of year eliminate waste—speed up mailing. ; 
| Other STANDARD ENVELOPE SEALERS are the most widely distributed 
for year sealing machines in the world. A type for every Office. 
Bad debts recovered STANDARD STAMP AFFIXERS affix postage stamps 
Total credits or labels evenly and without waste, five times 
Debits faster than by hand. . 
J Bad debts charged off Write for Descriptive Literature 
Other losses or adjustments 
Standard Mailing Machines Co. 
| 1935 Revere Blvd. - - EVERETT, MASS, 
ch | 10. Statement of amount on : 
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THE BuRROUGY CLE 
( depreciation charged off and manne, | the *! 
of computing it. tion, 1 
11. Explanation of any unusual banks 
——" ee condition in connection with the earn. Cast 
you apply banking princi ings. If they are more or less than | theam 
CT) ples to your bookkeeping normal, it is wise to set down the Curt 
equipment you will want reason; and if earnings are low to og 
‘ — what — if any, are being cent al 
taken to increase them. assets 
| mam A certification of the figures by It 
| independent auditors. 
( The liquid condition of the business Ace 
will be determined from the balance sent 
( sheet and the going-concern value — 
> | studied from the income account, a a 
> which figures ought to reveal a steady busin 
¥ earning power proportionate to the mercl 
( capital invested. 
r It may be helpful in the preparation | (othe 
> | of the data outlined above, if we small 
> | consider how the bank is to use the — 
| information. 
3 The segregation of the balance sheet ey 
( into quick and slow assets and liabili- one-t 
P | ties is the first step in determining the | 
> | liquid condition. The next step isa | _ 
> | comparison with similar figures for — ail 
) preceding years to see whether the Al 
Me: i ae latest figures show an improvement ora than 
| less favorable condition. 
The bank is interested in ratios— 
aut » | relationships between items and groups 
» | ofitems. These ratios, when compared - 
h e New De i uxe >> with average ratios for similar enter- 
] . | prises, disclose facts that otherwise 
would be difficult to detect. Of course, 
St | P t ( a fixed set of ratios cannot be applied jeg 
ee OSs ing ] ray | to all lines of business; but where there 
»> | is a variation from the general average ) the 
; ., . | it indicates that there is some unusual toc 
This tray has all the qualities you would look for ( factor or condition to be investigated. off. 
in persons to whom you were extending credit. ( To attempt to express the various ) 
| ratios in figures might be misleading, 
It is dependable, being designed for simplicity > | for some banks work on higher ratios It 
and built of the finest metals; it is sturdy; it shows » | than others, but the manner of com- “a 
character in every line. ‘ puting — ratios by some credit op 
Investment in this device will be repaid and will 
make a profit for you. Many features have been 4 ‘ ventory) divided by current liabilities | 
e into it which make for speed and economy ( inventory) divided by current liabilities, he 
of operation. nventory Position—Inventory divided by ga 
»> current assets. th 
ae ease Turnover of Capital—Net sales divided by 
Your Stats will gladly show y - this device; » capital, surplus and funded debt at the . 
or mail the coupon and we will send you ¥ beginning oi the ear. | di 
literature outlining the advantages of using it Net Profit on Sales—Net income before sc 
6 6 » dividends divided by net sales tk 
Wi J of of product | 
_ ivided by plant and building account. 
VILSO N ONES COMPANY > | Utilization of Net Worth—Net sales divided W 
(xe nteresi arges—lNet income Detore | 
NEw YORK | “interest on funded debt, divided by 
»> interest on funded debt. 
Debt Position—Total liabilities except capi- 
ba ict Company, 3300 Franklin Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. ( tal — surplus, divided by capital and ) 
ENTLEMEN: Please send me literat tlining the ad f usi surplus. 
new De Luxe Steel Posting Tray. Fixed Assets Position—Plant and permanent 
investments divided and surplus. 
Nemes — of eceivables divided 
De luxe y net sales. | 
Bank — divided by 
City Contingent Position—Contingent liabilities 
CR wa . divided by capital and surplus. ( 
Surplus Strengih—Total tangible assets 
divided by surplus account. gee 
Depending to a certain extent upon 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


the kind of business under considera- 
tion, it is the general practice among 
banks to set as general standards that: 


Cash ought to be at least 12 per cent of 
the amount of the current liabilities; 

Current assets ought to be at least double 
the amount of current liabilities; 

Inventories ought to be about 50 per 
cent and never exceed 60 per cent of current 
assets. 


It is further held generally that: 


Accounts receivable ought always repre- 
sent merchandise transactions and that 
notes receivable (excluding trade accept- 
ances) ought to be small in proportion to 
the accounts receivable, particularly in a 
business where there is a rapid turnover of 
merchandise. 

Notes payable ought never exceed the 
net worth; notes payable for merchandise 
(other than trade acceptance) ought to be 
small, for a high total of notes payable 
indicates failure to take advantage of 
discounts. 

Unsecured notes payable to banks or 
sold through brokers ought not exceed 
one-third of the net worth (Net worth is 
the amount of capital and surplus after 
deducting good will, trade-marks, patterns, 
etc., except the amount of their known, 
realizable cash value.) 

Annual sales ought to equal or be greater 
than the amount of capital. Net income 
before interest ought to be double the 
interest on the funded debt. 


The Cost—and Worth— 
of Living 


(Continued from page 27) 
heavy feeding of a generation ago is 
unnecessary and even harmful, so 
that we may actually consume less 
today and thereby to some extent 
offset increased prices! 

We have developments in medicine 
and surgery that save countless lives. 
It is true that if our investor is un- 
fortunate enough to require a major 
operation, they may take his $1,000 
away from him in fees, but it is en- 
tirely possible that the operation may 
save his life, whereas in 1896 he would 
have died—so even here there is a 
gain that does not show up at all in 
the index numbers. 

Our stores are filled with merchan- 
dise developed by the chemical and 
scientific discoveries of the past years, 
that could not have been bought in 
1896. There are countless ways in 
which greater value for money is 
obtained today. 

Living costs more? 
is worth more. 


Safely Filed 


ALONG with his will appointing a 

New York trust company his 
executor and trustee, a man had filed 
a clipping of one of the trust company’s 
advertisements on the superiority of a 
corporate executor. This advertise- 


Maybe, but it 


ment was found with his will in his 


Fifty-three 


Do The Crowds 
Talk About 
Your Bank 


FAVORABLY? 


THE talk of the crowd is valuable. 
Word of mouth advertising is truly 
the best kind you can get. But peo- 


ple are likely to use the words you 
put into their mouths. If you place 
your institution before them in a 
way that consistently causes them 
to react favorably—they will give 
you conversational and favorable 
advertising. 


The Collins Service has had long 
experience in molding business- 
building publicity for financial in- 
stitutions. We can furnish you with 
advertising that draws those favor- 
able comments which give a bank 
so much free and valuable publicity. 


We Invite 
Your Correspondence 


THE COLLINS SERVICE 


1518 WALNUT STREET -- PHILADELPHIA 


Financial Advertising 


safe deposit box after his death. 


Poor’s Register of Directors of the 
United States for the first time in 
history lists the more than 60,000 
men who are officers, directors or partners 
in the leading businesses of the entire 
coun For each one it gives his 
principal business, all the other 
companies (so far as available) of 
which he is a director or partner, his 
business address and home address. The 
joint product of Poor’s Publishing Com- 
pany, publishers of Poor’s Manuals (Industrials, 
Public Utilities, and Banks-Railroads-Insurance 
Companies) and TheCorporation Trust Company, cor- 


porate representative of the nation’s leading corporations. 
The price is $30. Enter order now and bill wif be cont later. 


THE CORPORATION TRUST COMPANY 


Poor’s Register Dept., 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Fifty-four 


Let our organization 
work with yours in the 
installation of Grav- 
ity Lock BinpeRs. 


Cut each operation two 
to five minutes. 


Reduce Accounting De- 
partment pay rolls. 


your auxiliary 
equipment 


THE ULTIMATE DEGREE of 
machine efhi- 
ciency is finally reached with 


Gravity Lock Binpers, operated 
with equal success in conjunction 
with any bookkeeping machine 
installation, are the ideal equip- 
ment for financial Institutions. 


Instruct your Secretary to com- 
municate with us on your letterhead 
for all details. 


McDONALD LEDGER & LOOSE LEAF 
COMPANY 
5318 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 


Your bookkeeping machines 
are only as efficient as 


was demonstrated when they 
installed a 


24-Hour 
Deposit Service 


featuring the 


“Yeo” Patented 
Rotary Entrance 


351 BELIEVERS IN THE “YEO” 24-HOUR 
DEPOSIT SERVICE. 


OVER 100,000 USERS ARE BACKING 
UP THIS PROGRAM. 


100% Deposit Service With Safety— 
Avoid Substitutions. 


The Progressive Spirit of the 
American National Bank 


OF CAMDEN, N. J. 


DR. I. S. SIRIS, Vice Pres. 
making a deposit. 
Manufactured By 


The Bank Vault Inspection @. 


1824 Ludlow St., Philadelphia 


SAMUEL P. YEO, President. 


Sales Engineers in All Principal Cities 
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What Will Business Be 
Like? 


(Continued from page 7) 


below requirement for a few days prior 
to March 15, so that they came to 
March 15 with an accumulated de. 
ficiency of 85 million dollars. 

“2. On March 15 banks repaid the 
reserve bank 65 million dollars of 
loans. 

“3. In addition, 18 million dollars 
of Federal Reserve credit was retired 
through decreases in holdings of bills 
and government securities under sales 
contracts. 

“4. The reserve bank made a tem- 
porary sale of 63 million dollars of 
government securities to several mem- 
ber banks. 7 

“5. Maturities of 25 million dollars 
of securities from the system’s holding 
were not replaced until the following 
week.” 

By these operations most of the 265 
millions of new funds were withdrawn 
from the market and there was no 
disorganization in the money market 
and the call loan rate ruled at 4 per 
cent all day and remained relatively 
stable for the entire week. 

By such foresight and management 
which is part of the duty of the Federal 
Reserve System, seasonal and special 
needs in the money market can be met 
with slight disturbance to the market 
and general business and speculation. 
. Maybe we will find later that the 
seasonal easing of money rates this 
autumn when there was normally a 
larger demand for funds was for some 
such stabilizing purpose and to further 
the movement of the normal business 
with the least friction and disturbance. 
Those who take the attitude that it is 
an inflationary movement and further 
expand credit for permanent business 
without understanding the functions 
of the central banks, may have the 
privilege of learning more about it 
from the school of experience when 
these seasonal needs have passed. 


Mapping Its Customers 


A CITY bank desiring to analyze 

possibilities of new business in its 
territory had prepared a map with dots 
showing the location of its customers. 
A study of this map revealed that 
there were some areas where there was 
not a single customer; that account- 
density was greater along business 
streets and streets having good trans- 
portation facilities; that customers in 
goodly numbers were located close to 
competitive banks; that the territory 
circularized by house-to-house “mass 
plan” material was too small; and 
that there were unrealized possibilities 
for developing banking-by-mail busi- 
ness. 
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boys are taken on as messengers or 


CLEARING HOUSE 


We Want Them Young 


(Continued from page 16) 


employees ever own stock in their 
bank —and the capital is too big any- 
way for any one person to own any 
appreciable percentage of stock —pro- | 
motion is by merit, not unmixed with 
length of service. We have on rare 
occasion heard the term “‘director’s 
pet,” but in the long run it is doubtful 
whether this qualification is an ad- 
vantage or the reverse. Head office 
fully realizes that the morale of the 
staff is maintained by its belief in 
impartiality, and as all “‘appoint- 
ments” are announced by circular 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the service, the folly of any intentional 
unfairness is altogether too costly to 
be frequent. 

In the large city offices numerous 


page-boys, and it is apparently a relic 
of old country banking and perhaps 
rather undemocratic that these lads, 
no matter how favorably reported on, . 
are seldom or never made officers with 
the possibility of appointment as 
accountant or manager. 


A* during the war, enlistment 
among bank clerks was extremely 
heavy —from my own bank about 60 
per cent of all ages and both sexes, 
which meant probably 80 per cent of 
the clerical foree—women workers 
were very largely employéd, though 
nearly always as “‘temporary clerks” 
without pension or permanent em- 
ployment _privileges. Marriage has 
been the fateful reaper of these 
battalions, and, nowadays, our banks 
are little interested in applications 
from girls without business experience. 
Those remaining are mostly in the 
larger offices and seem to be limited 
to stenographic or clerical positions, 
particularly ledger-keepers where long 
familiarity with the positions make for 
efficiency and smooth-running. 

In one sense at least it cannot but 
be taken as complimentary to our 
Canadian training that whereas, to my 
knowledge, there is not a single case 
of an American-trained bank clerk in 
our institutions, I have found it quite 
unusual to visit a United States bank- 
ing office of any size anywhere without 
finding one or more Canadian-trained 
men on the staff, usually in positions 
of importance. 

It may be asserted that the reason 
for this is that the foreign banks offer 
greater rewards, although my travel- 
ings and inquiries do not quite confirm 
the presumption. While a table of 
actual comparative salaries would be 
highly interesting, my private con- 
clusion is that, position-for-position 
among ages twenty to thirty, city 
salaries in United States are rather 


Quality Speaks any Language 


T DOESN’T make any difference where you go— 

to Shanghai, Paris or Buenos Aires—the true 
quality of York Vaults is known and respected 
everywhere. 

When a financial institution wants safety, 
whether it be in China or America, oceans and 
continents are no barriers. Recognized as “the 
world’s most respected vaults,’’ bankers everywhere 
look to York for the highest standard of quality. 

Just as this bank came to York for the standard 
of quality it required, so have banks throughout 
America realized that vaults should be purchased 
on reputation more than price—and that York 
Vaults have earned a reputation that is seldom 
accorded any man-made product. 


YORK SAFE and LOCK COMPANY 
Factory and Principal Office 
YORK, PA. 


BALTIMORE HOUSTON ST. LOUIS 
BOSTON NEW HAVEN SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO NEW YORK SEATTLE 
CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA TAMPA 


DETROIT PITTSBURGH WASHINGTON 


This entrance to the vaults 
of the Kincheng Banking 
Corporation in Shangha:, 
China, shows an interesting 
comparison of modern pro- 
tection in the world’s oldest 
civilization. 


AU AU AUS 


higher; but length of service counts for 


Thousands of Leading Bankers Use and Recommend 


“EASY SNAP” 
Collapsible Storage Files 


Made of corrugated fibre board, 
with patented snap fastener 
arrangement for closing, eliminat- 
ing use of extra parts. Is abso- 
lutely dust proof and spill proof. 


41 Stock Sizes 
“A size for every Banking Paper’’. 
At Lowest Prices 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


STRAYER COIN BAG COMPANY, New Brighton, Pa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF BANKING SUPPLIES 
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—To banks 
dissatisfied with 
their advertising 


We once knew a banker who believed that no bank 
could be profitably advertised. 


Oh, yes—he used advertising. You know the kind. 
It reflected his belief. 


His successor was less pessimistic in his views. He 
lent willing ears to our suggestion that the public 
likes to think of bankers as human beings; and of 


banks as places of service—not merely as institutions 
in which money may be safely kept. 


So—through advertising created by us, he extended 
the hand of friendship to his community. 


In a little while the bank had many new accounts, 
and an increase in deposits of thousands of dollars. 
More than five thousand banks are using Brown & 
Bigelow advertising service today. If you want to 
know more about it, no obligation is entailed by 
sending the coupon below. Samples gladly furnished 
upon request. 


BROWN & BIGELOW 
St. Paut, MINNESOTA 


Derr. A: PLEASE SEND US FULL INFORMATION ABOUT YOUR 
ADVERTISING SERVICE FOR BANKS, 


Inpivipuat 


Name or Banx__ 


AppREss 


THE WORK OF 


PROTESTING 


REDUCED TO A MINIMUM AND LIABILITY OF ERROR 
LESSENED BY THE MARTELL METHOD 


THIS ADV. CLIPPED TO YOUR 
LETTERHEAD WILL BRING SAMPLES 


A. E. MARTELL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF ACCURATELY MADE 


Lepcer Carps Depositors STATEMENTS LEDGER SHEETS 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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more with us, so that, in a man’s later 
years he will be doing better jp 
Canada. 

In the matter of sick-leaves, health. 
residence options and opportunities for 
seeing the country, even seeing the 


_ world, Canadian banking service is 


extremely generous. Also, as each of 
our banks employs a veritable army of 
employees whose life work is the bank, 
the organizing of insurance and. pen- 
sion schemes is simpler and they are 
certainly very important in retaining 
the personnel intact. Annual holidays 
are not only regular but compulsory, 
There is an unwritten rule that leave 
of three months be given each ten 
years, and special leaves are granted, 
again with generosity, especially if the 
leave has to do with any public 
affiliations the officer has formed, for 
the banks recognize the duty to con- 


| 


tribute thus to public-spirited move- — 


ments of all sorts. 

The years before the war and im- 
mediately after it, saw an unjustified 
multiplicity of branch banks in Canada, 
which has been followed by the in- 
evitable shrinkage, further emphasized 
by amalgamations. This has created 
a class of bank employees, above the 
rank of clerk and still below the rank 
of manager, whose members have been 
perhaps impatiently waiting _ their 
chance. The commercial and general 
developments which at the moment 
appear imminent in Canada, will 
doubtless ‘provide the needed oppor- 
tunities. 


ALTHOUGH at various periods the 

supply of managers and account- 
ants, and even sometimes of tellers and 
ledger-keepers, is ample, it seems to be 
the case that desirable juniors are 
always wanted. Perhaps this is due 
to the relatively high standard de- 
manded and the number of applica- 
tions turned down, for, as mentioned, 
the banks are not taking on “‘hands” 
or seeking stop-gaps. Whereas not so 
long ago the junior was started at a 
salary of $200 a year, this figure has 
been raised and raised until today 
some banks pay the school graduate 
$800. While his subsequent advance- 
ment may not be rated as rapid, it is 
fairly sure and, except in very unusual 
circumstances, a salary once attained 
will. not be reduced. And the most 
important feature is that of con- 
tinuous guaranteed employment. 
While the banks not infrequently 
advise a man to seek more suitable 
employment elsewhere, and even warn 
him that further advancement in the 
bank will be unlikely, it is indeed 
seldom that, barring actual dishonesty, 
he will ever be discharged. 

But of the qualifications for original 
employment, undoubtedly the most 
important is that We Want Them 
Young. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Part Time of the College 
Boys 


COLLEGE students, from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, have solved 
a bookkeeping efficiency problem of 
the Security National Bank, Oklahoma 
City. 

This financial institution has had 
rapid growth, and a condition of con- 
gestion and overloading developed in 
the bookkeeping department. The 
force was working late; there was 
difficulty in getting work out in the 
prompt manner the bank’s policy 
demanded. A survey indicated that, 
handled in the usual way, the problem 
would be met with the installation of 
two bookkeeping machines, and addi- 
tional regular help. 

G. S. Weitzenhoffer, seeking the 
most efficient solution, saw possibili- 
ties in part-time workers. His first 
idea was boys from local business 
colleges. This didn’t work out so 
well—in part, because a_ business 
college student competent to do the 
work would be soon looking for a 
permanent job. Business college 
workers, it was apparent, would mean 
considerable turnover. 

However, experience with the busi- 
ness college boys demonstrated the 
theory. Mr. Weitzenhoffer next de- 
veloped part-time bookkeepers from 
students attending the University of 
Oklahoma, Norman. Norman is with- 
in commuting distance of Oklahoma 
City. Commuting tickets, as a matter 
of fact, cost the boys about $8 per 
month, 

One college student —“head man,” 
so to speak —received $100 per month. 
Other men received $65 per month. 

The boys come up in the afternoon, 
getting to work around 4:30 usually. 
They work until 9:00 to 9:30, until 
they are through. 


"THE regular bookkeeping force, the 

first thing in the morning, checks on 
the work of the college students. As 
between 8:00 and 9:00 o’clock there is 
normally little to do, this checking 
work is readily attended to. 

“The plan has proved a 100 per 
cent success,” Mr. Weitzenhoffer says. 
“The boys are good workers and 
sensible. There is no difficulty what- 
ever in finding qualified men and 
holding them. It is possible to employ 
a man as a freshman, and to go along 
with him straight through his college 
course. The job is one that looks 
mighty attractive to a student with 
his own way to pay through college. 
There are not many jobs available as 
good as this. The boys appreciate it, 
and give their job all they have. 

“From the standpoint of cost, we 
have taken care of the work in an 
economical way. We have avoided 


Fifty-seven 


A dividend record 
uninterrupted for 47 years 


HROUGH almost a complete half century, A. T. & T. 

and its predecessor have paid dividends regularly. Its 
earnings— increasing each year— provide an ample margin 
of safety above dividend requirements, thus increasing the 
stockholder’ s equity, 


Vital facts for investors to know about A. T. & T.: 


Bell System service has ever kept pace with the nation’s develop- 
ment. @ Its management is far-sighted, conservative, and yet 
progressive. @ Its laboratories employ 3,500 trained workers, 
searching for means to bring the nation’s telephone service 
nearer to perfection. @ Its plant investment of $3,000,000,000 
includes telephone and central office equipment costing over 
$1,000,000,000, over 54,000,000 miles of wire, 16,000,000 
poles and 2,000 owned buildings. @ A. T. & T. owns over 
91% of the combined common stocks of the operating companies 
of the Bell System. Its stock can be bought in the open market to 
secure a good return. Write for booklet, ‘‘Some Financial Facts.’ 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Ine. 


/ 


195 Broadway | New York City 


the necessity of installing new 


extra copies 


‘@he 
Burroughs Clearing House 


may be obtained, while in stock, by forward- 
ing order with check at ten cents a copy. 
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Fifty-eight THE BURROUGHS CLE. 
equipment and employing help to 
man it. 

“In our experience, there is not 

Something New for the Banker fault in the plan. Business college | 
students are not suitable, in our 
opinion, but college students are. We RO 

CiewtnadeGe_ have students from the University of Pres 
Oklahoma, which is located away from article 
a the city, but it would now be possible Great 
for us to use students from Oklahoma _ He! 
ou can ce valuable Ts ina e, ye them within reach. i j j : 
The Invincible Concealed-Safe takes the place of the top letter drawer of the ti bn! number a d _— ape impo! 
file. The remaining drawers are letter files or may be equipped safes when specified. . are en Gee Tay « his u 
When closed the cabinet bears no indication of a safe within. The front of the recent years, and banks in hundreds calls 
supposed drawer unlocks by turning the follower knob and lowers to a ledge. of communities have a college student ‘  andt 
The inside jiggered safe door is one-half inch solid steel. labor supply upon which to draw. Gr 
Maybe there are other banks which, —_weall 
Looks Like a File—Serves Like a Safe like the Security National Bank, work 
-tumbDiler non-pickKabile lock requires two hke a e ix. j 
guard key automatically controls lock bolt and the top ‘and bottom lock advantage. 
bolts which operate like the door of a vault. The safe unit is covered with asbestos CO 5. SOUTER. | com 
work e nie. 
of Mahogany, Walnut or Olive Green. The cabinets The County Warrants pam 
are of steel, sturdily reinforced to last a lifetime. 
In appearance they do not differ from letter files. WE ARE enclosing herewith county of th 
warrants for $6,000 for payment or al 
in regular course,” the Idahlo bank othe 
wrote. sent 
“IT am enclosing herewith check on disc 
the Harrington Bank in your favor to amc 
cover the county warrants you sent,” sma 
the county treasurer of Lincoln County, are 
Washington, replied —and marked the mo! 
warrants “‘Paid.” mo! 
The Idaho bank sent the check to a wot 
bank in Spokane. The Spokane bank out 
sent it to the Federal Reserve Bank. sho 
The Federal Reserve Bank sent it to 7 
the Harrington Bank, and that bank ) bar 
marked it ‘‘Paid.” sou 
““We have charged the amount of the ma 
check to your account,” the Harrington Gr 
Bank notified the Reserve bank. sa\ 
“‘We cannot permit this check to be ing 
Desk-High Counter-High Standard File Height charged to us, as the Harrington Bank an 
: does not have sufficient funds on de- lik 
Invincible Concealed-Safes are used throughout banking institutions for in- posit with us to pay it,” the Federal all 
es are flush wi e ne Ot desk. e counter-ni size stacks unliorm. j 
and matches Invincible files. The four-drawer high pl are of standard file ty 
size. Write for prices on the size and color you prefer. eee ce ; 
from the recitation of the peregrina- ry 
tions of this check that it produced 
INVINCIBLE METAL FURNITURE CO. | much bookkeeping but no ph og zx: 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin Subsequently the Harrington Bank ar 
closed its doors, Lincoln County lost ( 
the $6,000 plus $20,000, and sued the be 
city treasurer and his official bondsmen. SC 
“‘When the Harrington Bank marked 
| up in pads of 100 each and wrapped in pkes of 5,000 each, | the check ‘paid’ and notified the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, that was payment P 
-| and relieves us,” said the defense. 
| DEPOSIT SLIPS. The Washington Supreme Court, © 
however, in 255 Pacific 119, ruled that S 
3 5c er M there had been no legal payment. b 
“It must be remembered that the 
Harrington Bank could only pay this 
250,000 - por M 000, - 45e perM | check by the delivery to the Federal a 
_ 25,000 S0e - M Reserve Bank of cash, or by the 
THE NEW REGISTERED MAIL SAFEGUARD Minimum Quentity 25,000. Prices F.0.8. Chicago, IB. acceptance by that bank of an order Pe 
Safeguard for transmitting securities aud valtable spondingly low Sond fe | drawn on it. The attempt was made | 

doubly Uncle am care to pay by drawing on that bank, but 

the Amestyle Envalock and return them postage paid, no as we have seen, this was unsuccessful,” 

AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE CO., 55 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. | 1714-1720 No. Robey St. cuicaco | said the court. —M. L. H. : 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Candid Explanation Did It 


By FRED B. BARTON 


ROBABLY everybody who has 

read Ring Lardner’s newspaper 
articles every Sunday has heard of 
Great Neck, Long Island. 

Here, Ring explains, is his home 
which he has called ‘“‘Goitre,’ an 
important part of Great Neck. With 
his usual candor he admits that he 
calls his estate a “‘joint’’ because he 
and the bank are joint owners. 

Great Neck is a suburb made up of 
wealthy and famous people. It has no 
working class population, except gar- 


deners and others who work on the 


various estates there. Not being a 
commercial town, Great Neck affords 


its banks little opportunity to do the 


commercial borrowing and lending that 
even a small city bank would do. Most 
of the discounting is done by plumbers 
or automobile or accessory dealers and 
other storekeepers, such paper repre- 
senting a sale that is made and then 
discounted at the bank. Yet this 
amount of business is comparatively 
small, and while Great Neck banks 
are able to get 6 per cent on whatever 
money they lend on two-name paper or 
mortgages or other loans, still there 
would be no possible market for lending 
out, say, a hundred million, if deposits 
should ever reach that vast total. 


The Bank of Great Neck, one of the © 


banks of that village, has total re- 
sources of $2,600,000. It carries 
many of the checking accounts of 
Great Neckers, and some very large 
savings accounts, some in fact amount- 
ing to half a hundred thousand dollars 
and belonging to wealthy villagers who 
like to keep “‘cash money” on tap at 
all times. 

“It has always been our custom to 
pay 4 per cent on all special accounts 
(you’d call them savings accounts in 
any other state than New York) and 
4 per cent on all daily balances in 
checking accounts above $2,000,” says 
an official of the Bank of Great Neck. 
“Other banks in this vicinity have 
been even more generous than we; 
some have paid 4 per cent on checking 
balances above $500. 

“With interest rates and the earning 
power of bonds as low as they are 
today, we didn’t see how we could 
continue to pay out so much interest. 
So we approached the neighboring 
banks with the suggestion that they 
co-operate with us to lower the local 
interest rate. We explained what they 
already knew, namely that it is im- 
possible today to use deposit money 
that is costing you 4 per cent and pay 
a profit. 

“But the other banks hesitated to 
make such a move, fearing the con- 
sequences. And so, after due delibera- 


tion, we made the move ourselves.” 

The first step, as explained by the 
Bank of Great Neck, was to reduce 
the interest rate on all savings accounts 
above $2,000 from 4 to 3 per cent. At 
the same time the rate on checking 
account balances above $2,000 was 
also reduced from 4 to 3 per cent. 
There is no change on small savings 
accounts up to $2,000, these continuing 
to pay 4 per cent, although of course 
if future money conditions require 
another change, the rate on these 


.accounts too may be lowered to 3 per 


cent. 

This move was announced to de- 
positors by notices displayed in the 
bank and by an announcement sent 
through the mails. 

The new interest rates went into 
effect July 1. 

And then what happened? 

“We anticipated that a number of 
depositors might withdraw their funds,” 
the bank director continued, “‘but we 
were prepared for that. In fact, we 
told ourselves that we could afford to 
lose $500,000 worth of deposits, if 
need be, rather than to go on paying 
an excessive interest rate on large 
balances. We were resigned to what- 
ever fate the move might have in 
store for us. 

“What actually happened, however, 
was just the reverse of what we ex- 
pected. In July we not only didn’t 
lose any accounts, but we gained 
fourteen new savings accounts. August 
was even better, seventeen new savings 
accounts being added during that 
month. It began to look as if the 
public appreciates a courageous move 
on the part of a bank.” 


‘THE experience may be encouraging 

to other banks who find themselves 
desirous of reducing their interest 
rate from 4 to 3 per cent, or 5 to 4 per 
cent, or of dropping some of the special 
benefits such as interest on large check- 
ing balances. In New York, where 
money is so cheap these days, the 
matter needed no urging; something 
had to be done about it. 

So the Bank of Great Neck worked 
out its answer in a neighborly manner; 
or in other words, it explained the 
situation frankly to its depositors and 
asked them to look at the matter 
from the bank’s point of view. And 
the depositors did. 

There is another way, I learned, in 
which the Bank of Great Neck oper- 
ated on what might be called a neigh- 
borly basis. That is in the matter of 
providing mortgage money for its 
customers. 

“We realize we must have mortgage 


Fifty-nine 


You may send us a 


1, lat 


or for 


TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 


If we find that it saves us the time, money, 
labor and error that you claim, you may 
bill us for it at the price you quote when 
you send it. ise we will return it. 


his Coupon 


will bring you a 


Time and Interest 


Savings Calculator 


10-Day trial! 


FroR quick work on savings accounts 

or instant calculation of time and 
interest, Meilicke Calculators are used 
by hundreds of banks. 


Being systems of tabulated answers to 
every problem which would ordinarily 
fall to the clerk or teller figuring interest 
on savings accounts, notes, etc., they in- 
sure speed and accuracy. 

Let us send you one of these Calculators 
NOW to use in compiling interest this 
month! Use the coupon, and state in 


the margin the rates of interest to 
be 


MEILICKE SYSTEMS, INC. 
3472 N. Clark St., Chicago, III. 


The Savings 
Calculator 
Arranged with 
interest on 
amounts from 
pag 
at 
4% %oors% 


Meilicke 


Time Saving Devices 
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Sixty 


Why 
The Marine Knows 
Buffalo 


Because a directing and 
operating personnel of 
nearly 1,000 enables The 
Marine to keep in touch 
with changing Buffalo 
conditions. 


m™ MARINE 
Trust GoMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 


Resources more than $200,000,000 


AUG 281917 3 43 PM 
(Facsimile im t 


reduced in size) 


KASTENS 
TIME 
STAMP 
errors. This ie 


time stamp built for 
long service and 


URGLAR AL YSTE 
in action. 
Catalog? Yes, an O-B- 3-MSCLINTOCK COMPANY. 
interesting one, too! MINNEAPOLIS, - - MIN 
Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS, 422-424 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 
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money on hand at any time,”’ says an 
officer of the bank, “and moreover, 
mortgages represent our best paying 
investment. At the same time, we 
are limited by law as to the amount of 
money we can lend at any one time. 

“So we keep some of our cash 
liquid by selling mortgages from time 
to time, a transaction on which we 
made no discount but which enables 
us to turn our money over and have it 
ready for the next man to borrow. 
Since whatever mortgages we take 
are known to be safe investments, we 
have no difficulty in placing them, 
either with some other bank or with 
one of our depositors. In fact, from 
time to time some of our larger 


, depositors will ask us if we haven’t a 


mortgage he can buy. Once or twice 
one of our directors has asked the 
privilege of taking over a large mort- 
gage that we had under consideration. 

“We never sell a man’s mortgage un- 
less we ask his permission. This we 
regard as a courteous and neighborly 
thing to do. When a man borrows 
money from a bank he expects that 
transaction to be kept dignified and 
private. It wouldn’t be fair to turn 
his paper over to some one else without 
getting his perm‘ssion.” 

When you have depositors of a high 
order of intelligence, it seems to be 
worth while for the bank to explain 
matters pretty fully to them before it 
makes any move affecting the de- 
positors’ interests... That’s a policy, it 
appears, that depositors appreciate. 


The Conditional Sale 


THE auto company has sold a car 

on a conditional sale agreement, 
assigned the agreement to a security 
company, and then the security com- 
pany demanded payment from the 
auto company. 

“‘We are enclosing herewith cashier’s 
check of the Ajax Bank in your favor 
in full payment of the balance due,” 
the auto company replied, the security 
company cashed the check at its own 
bank. The check was charged back to 
the security company, and when the 
cashier’s check was put in evidence, it 
was stamped “payment stopped,” why 
or how the record did not disclose, but 
it was admitted that the auto company 
was not responsible. 

Then the question was whether the 
check operated as payment as between 
the auto company and the security 
company, and the Washington Su- 
preme Court answered in the affirm- 
ative. 

“Considering that a cashier’s check 
is to be regarded as the money which 
it represents, and that this check was 
given and accepted in payment, it must 
be held that it operated as a payment,” 
the court ruled. —M. L. H. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


1927 Building, 1803 Front 


HEN the New York State 

National Bank, the oldest bank in 
Albany, New York, decided to build a 
new building on the site in State Street 
where it has been in business for 
a hundred and twenty-four years, 
reasons of sentiment led to the adop- 


and exterior were always preserved. 
In 1880 fire nearly destroyed the whole 
building but the front facade passed 
through that also unscathed. 

The plan for moving the front of the 
old building to form the entrance of 
the new building was worked out by 

Architect Henry Ives 


Cobb and the actual 


removal was entrust- 
ed to the Foundation 
Company of New 


| ree i entire wall was crated 
front and back 
ce fastened together by 
| the old walls and the 
whole resting on steel 
en feet on. either 
BE ten feet on either 
neath. About 100 
jackscrews of 150- 


ton capacity raised 
the wall several feet. 
Then it was let down 
gently onto a system 
of two-inch steel 
rollers. The moving 
was done by a two- 


As it looks, built into the modern face 


tion of a plan to retain the facade 
of the original building (erected in 
1803) as part of the front of the new 
skyscraper. 

How this plan has been carried out 
is illustrated by the photograph re- 
produced herewith. 

The original building, of which 
Philip Hooker was the architect, was 
the oldest in the United States erected 
for and continuously used as a banking 
house. The bank had been repaired 
several times, and while the interior 
had been remodeled each time to meet 
changing conditions, the original front 


drum hoist engine 
with steel tackle 
blocks rigged up with 6-part lines. 

It took two and a half weeks to do 
the timber work, while the actual 
moving operations took only four 
hours. 

Granite underpinning and brickwork 
was inserted after the old facade had 
been lined up in its final position in the 
center of the new structure, and to 
hold it in place two steel columns were 
placed back of it. The wood cribbing 
and cradling was not removed until 
the brick and stone work to join the 
old and new wall, was built.— 7. D. 
MacGregor. 


Little Lessons 


“NONE of your d. . .business’”” was 
scribbled across one question- 
naire letter sent out by a certain bank 
desiring to get estate information and 
the names of prospective clients for its 
trust department. The anonymous 
scribbler also added his opinion that 
the latter rather than the former was 
the real object of the bank’s question- 
naire. He was not so far wrong at 
that. 
The same bank is following up a list 


of several thousand names by sending 
out form letters or folders to them 
every month. One of them was 
received by a man whose application 
for a loan had been turned down. He 
sent back one of the letters after writ- 
ing on it, “See your president’s 
invitation!’ The bank learned a 
lesson from this and in later pieces of 
advertising literature sent out, em- 
phasized the obligations as well as the 
privileges of a banking connection. 


Sixty-one 


ThenewSafeguard Speed Model 
is the fastest check writing ma- 
chine ever devised to give com- 
plete protection. 
Checks written with the Safe- 
guard are autumatically triple- 
protected. 


1. WritesEX ACT amount inW ORDS. 


Payee’s Name. 


Thesame operation that writes out theamount 
in acid proof red ink, shreds the Payee's Name 
and the amount as written in figures. It’s 
automatic —*‘ You can’t be Careless with a 
Safeguard.” 


3. Amount is ALWAYS written in 
ONE line, full width of check; elimi- 
nates danger of raising by additions. 


THREEFOLD 

PROTECTION {\, 

CHECK 


W WRITER 


SEE IT DEMONSTRATED 
‘at leading Stationers and 
Office Equipment Dealers 
Manufactured by 
SAFEGUARD CHECK WRITER CORP. 
5 BEEKMAN STREET tet NEW YORK 
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Burroughs 
ultiple Register 
ank Bookkeeping 
achine gives you 
these advantages 


To assist in placing before banks complete information . 
regarding this new machine, Burroughs has prepared a 
portfolio describing in detail Depositors’ Ledger and 
Statement Posting in Banks with the Burroughs Multiple 
Register Bank Bookkeeping Machine. It has not been 
possible to produce this portfolio in large quantities 
but every Burroughs representative has been supplied 
with one copy that he will be glad to review with you. 
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CLEARING HOUSE Sixty-three 


Seven Big Advantages 


Immediate proof—as soon as ledgers are posted—whether all items 
have been entered; that checks have been posted as checks and 
deposits as deposits. 


Immediate proof—as soon as statements are posted—whether all 
items have been entered; that checks have been posted as checks 
and deposits as deposits. 


Furnishes a proof automatically that eliminates the “Old and New 
Balance” proof or daily “Long Balance’’ proof. 


For the bank that does not run a daily “Old and New Balance” 
proof or a “Long Balance’? proof—and has no assurance that all 
items were posted to the ledgers and statements—this new machine 
furnishes such a proof automatically. 


Immediate proof is secured with the Clearing Total as soon as such 
items are posted to the ledger accounts. 


In case of an operating error, the operator can localize it to the 
account on which it was made by merely comparing the new 
balances on the corresponding ledger and statement journal tapes. 


Eliminates running check and deposit journals inasmuch as the 
journal tape contains the complete detail of all transactions. The 
tape also shows the old and new balances of each active account and 
this facilitates tracing items. Furthermore, it 
is a journal of entries that were actually made 
to the ledgers and statements and not a journal 
; of items that should have been posted ‘as is 
true of the old check and deposit journals. 


Yom 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6422 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 

Please have your representative show me the portfolio 
describing in detail Depositors’ Ledger and Statement 
Posting with the New Burroughs Multiple Register Bank 
Bookkeeping Machine. 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited 


Windsor, Ontario 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Resources over 300 Millions 


SINCE "61 A BANK FOR BANKERS 4 


Rear Guard of the Gold 
Rushes 


(Continued from page 18) 


imposed on the mining industry by the 
Transvaal Government, estimated by 
the London Statist at four millions 
sterling, and by the South African 
Financial Record at no less than six 
millions sterling. European capital 
again held aloof and values gradually 
shrank until the outbreak of the war 
threw everything into confusion. To- 
wards the close of the Boer War, the 
bank purchased a valuable site at 
Johannesburg with frontages on Com- 
missioner Street, Harrison Street, and 
Fox Street, whereon, in 1907, it 
erected a five-storied building which 
cost £160,000. In this the bank has 
commodious offices and strong-rooms 
of modern type, in addition to suites of 
rooms on the upper floors which have 
been in good demand for offices. It is 
admitted to be one of the finest in 
Johannesburg and a credit to the 
Standard Bank. 


N Rhodesia the bank had followed 

the mining industry and assisted its 
development by opening branches at 
every center, and, as was done in the 
early days at Johannesburg, it has 
established assay offices at Salisbury 
and Bulawayo. All these offices are 
equipped on up-to-date lines; they have 
materially facilitated gold buying and 
enabled miners and companies to 
obtain prompt cash for their output or 
substantial advances pending its reali- 
zation through the Standard Bank’s 
medium in London. 

As is well-known, South Africa has 
for some time past assumed the leading 
position as a contributor to the 
world’s output of gold. The total 
production in the sub-continent during 
the last fifty-five years amounts in the 
aggregate to about £536,000,000 ster- 
ling. Of this enormous yield, about 
one-third passed through the bank’s 
hands. 

Johannesburg is 5,740 feet above sea 
level and has a population according 
to 1924 estimate of 160,000 whites and 
130,612 colored people. It enjoys 
good hotel accommodations and fine 
social and sporting clubs, and the dry, 
bracing atmosphere, together with the 
very large amount of sunshine, makes 
the city a very healthy spot. The 
town hall and municipal offices, com- 
pleted in 1915, are planned on a scale 
worthy of the city and contain a fine 
concert hall in which is one of the 
largest organs in the world. A broad- 
casting station was opened in 1924. 

The Standard Bank’s business has 
grown steadily and branches are now 
established in Commissioner Street, 
Eloff Street, Fox Street, Jeppe Street, 
Market Square, Newton Street, Presi- 
dent, Rissik, South, and Troye Streets. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 4070-12-27-ADV. 
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In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


Saving Money for the 


Growing Bank 


Original installation of Art Metal equipment in the Farmers 

and Mechanics Bank, Jamestown, N. Y. Here Art Metal 

has blended with the simple, classic style of decoration — 
enhancing the beauty of the marble interior. 


The Farmers and Mechanics Bank of Jamestown, N. Y. in 

1927—showing how later Art Metal additions have fitted in 

with the original equipment in this bank’s growth. None of 
the original equipment has been discarded. 


With this equipment—additions take the place of alterations 


Tt small bank grows—is enlarged. 
More space is used. More interior 
equipment is added. But the decora- 
tive scheme—the atmosphere— must 
remain the same. Its customers must feel 
that it is the same friendly institution 
they have always done business with. 

Does this call for costly alterations 
—discarded material? Does this mean 
new plans—the waste of delay? Not 
if the bank is equipped with Art Metal. 

For example — back in 1914, the 
Farmers and Mechanics Bank of James- 
town, N. Y., contracted for its original 
installation of Art Metal equipment. 
Since then the bank has doubled in 
size, and the equipment has been 
increased six times. Each time the 


additions have harmonized with the 
decorative scheme. 

This harmony of decoration spells 
economy. Each added unit blends with 
the whole. Nothing need be discarded. 
Prompt delivery from stock prevents 
the waste of delay. 

Enduring Art Metal lends itself to 
uniform growth, and eliminates the 
need of costly replacements. 

Thirty-eight years of experience has 
brought Art Metal to its present high 
standard. The same length of experi- 
ence has developed a worth-while, 
practical service to banks—has made 
possible the intelligent co-operation 
of Art Metal in filing equipment and 
expansion needs. 


Let our bank division, which has 
served thousands of banks, consult 
with you. We shall be glad to offer 
helpful suggestions for present or 
future installation — either partial or 
complete. Please write us. 


Standard Art Metal equipment 
orders can be filled immediately 
from stock 


Savings Card Ledger Desks, Posting 
Machine Desks, Underwriters’ Label 
Safes, Officers’ and Clerical Desks, 
Vault Trucks and Vault Files, Filing 
Cabinets for Checks, Notes, Cards 
and Correspondence. 


JAMESTOWN - NEW YORK 


Fire Safes, Steel Desks, Filing Cabinets, Vertical Files, Steel Book Cases, Steel Shelving, Plan 


Files. Transfer Cases, Steel Office and Vault Tables 
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guatures h the new and 
Neo time és lest as the second drawer with the signata 
file is left open while posting. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


How they speed 


tow 


* 


posting in California 


UT in the Golden State where deposits 

pile up like the snow-capped Sierras, this 

new “Y and E” desk helps bookkeeping staffs 

handle 20 per cent or more increased business 
without increase of personnel. 


The top of this desk fits over the carriage of 
the machine and allows the operator to handle 
checks next to the keyboard—no glancing back 
and forth. It is designed to contain the “Y and 
E” patented check sorter in its first drawer; 
signature files in its second; check file in its 


YYAWMAN 4» FRBE MFc.(0. 
1207 JAY STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Steel and Wood Filing Cabinets— Steel 
Shelving — Desks —Safes—-Office Systems 
and Supplies— Bank and Library Equipment 


Below: A battery of fourtoen 
and E** Commerciai 
Beekhecpers’ Desks 
handig the enotmous daily 
turnover of the Farmers and 
Merchants National Bank of 


This installation in the Bank of San Pedro shows how use of 
these desks improves the appearance of the department. 


third, and a rack for new posting sheets in its 
fourth or lowest drawer. 


Operators have little difficulty in handling 
more checks and more accounts when every 
essential is kept at their fingertips. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


YAWMAN AND ERBE MFG. CO. 
Enclosed find samples of 


1207 Jay Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
Cj our ledger cards and state- 


Please send me a folder 
on your new Commercial 

ment sheets. Kindly quote us 
per M. 


Bookkeeper’s Desk. 


ADDRESS... 
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